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.ueDqfrer-  ■H.—Mt*.  Jefferson  Davis, 
widow  of  the  Confederate  President; 


A TREASURED  MEMENTO 

A page  of  the  old  Bible  given  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  a young  friend  in 
Canada,  which  is  now  to  be  placed  in  the  Confederate  Museum  in 
Richmond,  Va.  (See  page  89.) 
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Anyone  who  knew  the  company  and 
regiment  of  the  Confederate  army  to 
which  Franklin  Sullivan  Davis  belonged 
will  please  communicate  with  his  son, 
F.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  95  Swannanoa  Avenue, 
West  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  elder  Davis 
was  living  somewhere  in  Northern 
Louisiana  when  he  enlisted,  as  he  made 
his  home  in  Harrisonburg,  La.,  after  the 
war  and  died  there  in  1907.  Any 
information  will  be  appreciated  by  his 
son. 

The  radio  audience  among  readers  of 
the  Veteran  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  P.  Lorillard  Company,  makers 
of  Old  Gold  cigarettes,  are  putting  on 


the  air  Paul  Whiteman  and  his  complete 
orchestra  every  Tuesday  night  from 
9 to  10  P.M.,  Eastern  standard  time, 
over  a nation-wide  hook-up  of  the 
Columbia  System.  This  is  called  the 
Old  Gold-Paul  Whiteman  Hour,  and 
started  February  5.  This  sending  over 
the  air  of  the  King  of  Jazz’s  entertain- 
ment for  sixty  minutes  weekly  has 
received  wide  acclaim. 


Mrs.  M R.  Hamilton,  Caddo,  Okla., 
wants  to  find  some  comrade  of  her 
husband,  J.  O.  (or  James  O.)  Hamilton 
a courier  in  the  Alabama  division  of  the 
Confederate  army. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget” 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  zo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

CWr~  PRICE,  $1.90  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Go. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S..  CONFEDERATE, 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Price,  $LOO 


The  best  collection  of  the  real  old  songs  of  the  South — 
words  and  music — compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Edwards. 
Leader  of  the  Confederate  Choir  of  America,  and 
Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Editor  of  the  Women  of  the 
South  in  War  Times.  2 for  90c  each;  5 for  80c  each. 

Noble  & Noble,  Publishers, 76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


LIFE  and  LETTERS  of 

MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY 

By  J.  A.  CASKIE 

Price,  S3.  Edition  Limited 

THE  RICHMOND  PRESS,  INC., 
Richmond,  Va. 


RIFE  Improved  Rams 

Pumps  30  feet  high  for  each  foot 
of  fail.  Every  one  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely. Send  me  your  conditions  that  I 
may  give  you  free  guaran- 
teed estimate. 
CHAUNCEY  C.  FOSTER 
Expert  on  Rams 
205  Church  Street  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Confederate  Postage  Stamps 

Particularly  those  still  on  the  original 
envelope.  Also  U.  S.  Postage  Used 
Before  1875 . Look  up  grandfather’s  old 
papers  and  write  me  what  you  have, 

A.  ZIMMERMAN 

423  Park  Avenue,  Lexington,  Ky. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  A.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore,  Ala Commander  in  ChieJ 

Gen.  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gen.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Chaplain  General 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens,  Coushatta,  La Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  R.  A.  Sneed,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — Tuscaloosa 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

F lorid  A — Tallahassee 

Georgia — Atlanta 

Kentucky — Richmond 

Louisiana — Shreveport 

Maryland— Washington.  D.  C 

Mississippi — Summit 

Missouri — St.  Louis 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville. . 
Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City. . . 
South  Carolina — Greenville, . 

Tennessee — Fayetteville 

Texas — Gonzales 

V irginia — Richmond 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg. . . 
California — Los  Angeles 


.'.Gen.  John  R.  Kennedy 

Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

Gen.  T.  J.  Appleyard 

Gen.  D.  B.  Freeman 

. . . .Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 

Gen.  W.  T.  Laseter 

Gen.  N.  D.  Hawkins 

Gen.  T.  L.  McGehee 

Gen.  C.  A.  Kitchen 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  R.  A.  Sneed 

Gen.  W.  H.  Cely 

Gen.  T.  C.  Little 

....  Gen.  W.  M.  Atkinson 
Gen.  William  McK.  Evans 
. .Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 
Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  James  A.  Thomas,  Dublin,  Ga Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


MEMORIAL  HIGHWAY. 

Route  No.  19  through  West  Virginia  will  be 
known  as  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Memorial  Highway 
— this  by  special  resolution  of  the  West  Virginia 
legislature. 


REUNION  PLANS. 

It  is  of  general  interest  that  the  formal  opening  of 
the  reunion  in  Charlotte  has  been  advanced  one  day 
so  as  to  include  June  3,  to  commemorate  the  birth- 
day of  Jefferson  Davis,  only  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  which  is  also  the  Memorial  Day  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States.  Special  ceremonies 
will  be  carried  out  at  the  place  in  Charlotte  where 
President  Davis  made  his  last  public  address,  in 
which  he  told  what  his  loyal  aides  could  still  do  for 
the  Confederacy. 

Another  feature  of  the  ceremonies  on  this  day  will 
be  the  commemoration  of  the  last  full  meeting  of 
President  Davis’s  cabinet,  which  was  held  at  the 
bedside  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Trenholm, 
who  lay  ill  in  the  Phifer  home. 

Charlotte  is  planning  a great  entertainment  for  the 
veterans  in  gray,  and  the  work  of  securing  the 
reunion  fund  to  finance  this  entertainment  is  well 
under  way.  Near-by  towns  will  cooperate  in  this 
and  help  to  make  it  a success,  and  the  State  will 
make  its  appropriation  also,  for  this  is  a State 
affair  and  the  Old  North  State  will  not  fall  short 
in  this,  its  first,  entertainment  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans.  The  gray  ranks  are  thinning 
rapidly  and  there  will  be  only  a few  thousand  able 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Charlotte  and  North 
Carolina,  and  “Veterans  First!”  is  the  thought 
in  all  the  plans. 

The  United  States  government  has  again  shown 
special  consideration  for  our  Veterans  in  reunion  by 
allowing  the  use  of  army  tents  and  equipment  to 
the  value  of  $100,000,  and  the  Marine  band  will 
again  be  in  evidence  through  the  same  special  favor 
of  Uncle  Sam. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E.  D.  POPE.  Editor. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  CONFEDERATE  PENSIONS. 

A correspondent  from  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been 
much  exercised  over  the  plight  of  Confederate 
veterans  in  those  States  of  the  South  not  paying 
pensions,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  writes 
of  pitiful  appeals  coming  to  the  Virginia  Relief 
Committee  that  they  be  placed  on  the  pension  list. 
And  it  is  the  same  in  other  Southern  States.  All  the 
States  giving  pensions  require  a residence  within  the 
State  for  a year  or  more  before  pension  is  allowed,  and 
that  requirement  has  kept  many  deserving  veterans 
living  in  States  out  of  the  South  from  sharing  in 
pension  benefits.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a 
State  would  allow  pensions  except  to  residents  of  the 
State,  and  many  Southern  soldiers  who  went  West 
after  the  war,  or  to  the  North,  have  thus  lost  out. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  an  effort  to  have  West 
Virginia  pension  the  Confederate  veterans  living  in 
that  State  has  succeeded,  and  that  the  movement 
was  started  by  the  son  of  a Union  soldier  is  evidence 
of  a fine  feeling  toward  our  Confederate  veterans. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  former  Gov.  A.  B.  White, 
now  a State  senator  from  Parkersburg,  and  it 
provides  that  West  Virginia  pay  a pension  of  $20  per 
month  to  Confederate  veterans  of  that  State,  with  an 
additional  $25  for  a burial  fund.  In  introducing 
his  resolution,  he  said,  in  part:  “I  have  been  thinking 
of  the  debt  that  West  Vrginia  owes  to  the  West 
Virginia  Confederate  soldiers  who,  after  the  war, 
returned  to  West  Virginia  soil,  disfranchised  as  they 
were  until  1870,  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
government  of  the  territory  in  which  they  were 
born,  and  ever  since  then  the  great  part  they  have 
played  in  the  history  of  West  Virginia.  . . . 

And  I want  to  say  a word  of  praise  for  the  citizenship 
of  Confederate  soldiers  who  for  sixty-four  years 
have  been  loyal,  helpful  citizens  of  our  State,  accept- 
ing fate’s  decree,  coming  back  to  our  mountain 
State,  settling  down,  and  becoming  useful  citizens 
in  this  commonwealth.  ...  I want  to  testify 
to  the  fact  that  we  owe  much  to  the  Confederates 
and  their  descendants  in  West  Virginia  which  we  have 
never  recognized.  . . . Among  them  I have 

had  some  very  dear  friends,  and  I am  not  prepared  to 
say  but  what  if  I had  been  born  in  the  South  I would 
have  been  in  the  Confederate  cause — I think  I would, 
because  it  was  a matter  of  conviction,  training,  and 
principle.” 

Could  a bill  so  introduced  fail  to  pass?  West 
Virginia,  we  salute  you! 


FATHER  RYAN  AS  A CONFEDERATE 
CHAPLAIN. 

The  article  in  the  Veteran  for  February  on  the 
Rev.  Father  Lucey,  “A  Confederate  Soldier  of 
Arkansas,”  and  who  was  a friend  of  Father  Ryan, 
brought  the  following  from  a correspondent  of  the 
Veteran:  “Referring  to  the  statement  that  Father 
Ryan,  as  a chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army,  served 
through  the  war  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  the 
8th  Tennessee  Regiment,  I know  that  not  to  be 
correct,  the  8th  Tennessee  having  been  one  of 
the  regiments  in  the  first  brigade  of  Cheatham’s 
Tennessee  Division,  with  which  my  battery  was 
connected.  When  I saw  him  with  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  it  is  my  recollection  that  he  was  with  the 
Louisiana  troops,  among  whom  there  were  very 
many  Roman  Catholics,  and  at  one  time  he  was 
seen  among  the  men  of  the  1st  Louisiana  Regulars, 
then  commanded  by  Col.  J.  A.  Jacques.  Probably 
some  Louisiana  veterans  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
can  give  information  about  him.” 

This  same  friend  calls  attention  to  the  error  in  the 
name  of  the  African  explorer  referred  to  in  the  same 
article,  who  was  Henry  M.  Stanley  instead  of  J.  C. 
Stanley.  “As  an  English  boy,  Henry  M.  Stanley 
first  came  to  New  Orleans  and  later  to  Arkansas,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  was  captured  at  Shiloh,  sent  to 
prison  at  Camp  Chase  in  April,  1862,  and  obtained 
release  by  taking  the  oath  and  joining  the  Federal 
army — he  says  to  save  his  life  when  near  death  in 
prison— and  in  June  following  was  discharged  as 
unfit  for  service.  So  it  must  have  been  some  other 
Stanley  who  was  professor  at  the  school  mentioned.” 


HONOR  TO  CAPT.  W.  W.  CARNES. 

A life  membership  in  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  been  presented  to  Capt.  W.  W. 
Carnes,  of  that  city,  as  a “simple  token  of  apprecia- 
tion” for  the  “long  service,  constant  attendance, 
and  loyal  support”  given  by  this  most  beloved  of 
Bradenton’s  citizens. 

In  this  way  recognition  has  been  made  of  the  part 
which  Captain  Carnes  has  had  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  “Friendly  City”  of  Florida,  in  whose  welfare 
and  progress  he  is  still  vitally  interested.  His  support 
has  never  been  lacking  in  any  movement  for  the  good 
of  any  city  where  he  has  lived,  and  this  richly  de- 
served honor  has  come  spontaneously  from  those  with 
whom  he  has  labored  through  many  years  in  the 
interest  of  Bradenton — and  his  heart  was  made  glad 
by  this  tribute  from  his  fellow  laborers. 

Our  Confederate  veterans — God  bless  them! — 
have  ever  done  their  part  in  building  up  the  South. 
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A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF. 

Comrades:  During  our  reunion  in  Little  Rock,  the 
question  of  a joint  reunion  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray 
was  brought  before  the  convention.  In  the  discussion 
that  followed,  different  views  were  expressed,  con- 
sequently a full  decision  was  not  reached  by  our 
assembly,  many  insisting  that,  in  view  of  past  actions 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  their  conven- 
tions, the  invitation  to  a joint  reunion  should  come 
from  them  to  us.  I was  in  sympathy  with  this  view. 

Now,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  through 
its  Commander  in  Chief  and  other  high  officials,  has 
invited  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  to  a joint 
reunion  in  the  City  of  Washington  during  the  present 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  government. 
The  full  correspondence  will  be  referred  to  our  com- 
rades for  determination  in  convention  at  Charlotte, 
June  4-7. 

A bill  to  finance  this  joint  reunion  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  Howard,  of  Nebraska,  and  is  now 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House.  A 
committee  of  Grand  Army  veterans  to  promote  this 
joint  reunion  has  been  formed  in  Nebraska.  As 
Commander  in  Chief,  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
I have  received  from  this  committee  a very  courteous 
and  fraternal  invitation  to  indorse  the  Howard  Bill. 

In  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  our 
comrades  that  they  may  give  the  question  their 
deliberate  study,  I will  give  here  my  response  to  the 
Chairman  of  the’Committee: 

Jb 

“February  11,  1929. 
“Charles  S.  Ryckman,  Chairman, 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray  Committee, 

Fremont,  Nebraska. 

“My  Dear  Friend  of  the  Blue:  Your  letter  in  regard 
to  a Convention  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  in  the  City 
of  Washington  during  1929,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Federal  government,  was  received  yesterday.  In 
consideration  of  the  differing  views  prevailing  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  among  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  I am  not  at  liberty  to  speak 
officially  at  this  time.  When  the  two  organizations 
duly  indorse  a joint  Reunion,  I am  confident  it  will 
be  granted  by  Congress.  I feel  that  every  citizen 
throughout  our  vast  country  should  exercise  his 
influence  to  promote  a unity  of  spirit  and  of  purpose. 
This  most  to  be  desired  result  would  be  very  much 
facilitated  in  a discussion  by  the  Blue  and  the  Gray 
face  to  face  around  a Conference  Table  with  open 
minds  and  prayerful  hearts  for  peace,  justice  and  the 
whole  truth.  As  a Confederate  soldier,  familiar  with 
the  cause  of  the  War  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  was 
waged,  I earnestly  hope  for  a full  exposition  of  both. 

3* 


“General  Johnson  Hagood  has  said:  ‘The  South 
stands  in  a peculiar  position.  Its  loyalty  questioned 
for  fifty  years,  it  stands  to-day  the  most  loyal,  the 
most  conservative,  and  the  most  American  of  any 
part  of  this  great  country.’  It  is  a happy  memory 
to  me  that  during  the  World  War  the  South  was  the 
section  that  did  not  require  a military  garrison  to 
preserve  law  and  order.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  was  actively  supporting  the  government.  I 
shall  use  my  personal  influence  to  advance  this 
patriotic  movement  for  a joint  Reunion  of  the  Blue 
and  the  Gray. 

“With  every  good  wish  for  you  and  each  member  of 
your  Committee, 

“I  am  sincerely  yours,  A.  T.  Goodwyn, 

Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  VN 


THE  AUDRIAN  COUNTY  FLAG. 

In  the  Veteran  for  March,  1928,  appeared  an 
article  about  the  flag  presented  to  the  Confederate 
soldiers  of  Audrian  County,  Mo.,  and  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  A late  letter  from 
Joe  Lee  Bomar,  writer  of  the  article,  reports  that  the 
flag  had  been  located  in  possession  of  Hon.  Joseph 
E.  Gates,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  son  of  Col.  Elisha  Gates, 
commander  of  the  2nd  Missouri  Infantry,  which 
regiment  the  old  flag  had  led  in  victory  and  defeat. 
This  will  be  good  news  to  those  who  had  mourned 
the  loss  of  their  flag  these  many  years  since  the  war. 


In  the  Old  North  State. — She  is  eighty-five 
years  old  and  has  a total  of  237  descendants,  but  this 
woman,  Mrs.  Nancy  Earl,  of  Boiling  Springs,  can 
walk  two  miles  a day  and  back  without  tiring  and 
cook  a “meal  o’  vittles”  as  quickly  as  a girl  in  the 
“knee-high”  dress  class.  Mrs.  Earl  is  the  daughter 
of  “Uncle”  Jimmy  Green.  Her  husband  died 
about  seven  years  ago.  She  has  thirteen  brothers  and 
four  sisters;  she  has  five  children,  seventy-four 
grandchildren,  one  hundred  and  forty  great-grand- 
children, and  eighteen  great-great-grandchildren, 
according  to  information  secured  from  one  who 
knows  her  well. — The  Shelby  ( N . C .)  Star. 


Error  in  Command. — Referring  to  the  notice 
of  the  death  of  Charles  E.  Wasson  appearing  in 
the  Veteran  for  January,  page  29,  C.  H.  Lee, 
Jr.,  of  Falmouth,  Ky.,  writes:  “It  is  stated  that 
Comrade  Wasson  was  a member  of  the  8th  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  Col.  D.  Howard  Smith’s  regiment. 
The  correction  I wish  to  make  is  that  Col.  D. 
Howard  Smith  commanded  the  6th  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  and  Col.  Roy  Cluke  commanded  the  8th 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  both  of  Morgan’s  command.” 
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TO  THE  SURVIVING  CONFEDERATES. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  R.  GORMAN,  TULSA,  OKLA. 

You’re  old  and  gray  and  trembly  now, 

With  eyesight  dim’d  and  hearing  marr’d, 
Still  wonted  courage  marks  your  march 
Toward  life’s  goal  so  brightly  starred. 

You’ve  seen  your  comrades  fall  in  fight, 

And  others  drop  along  the  years — 

Your  lives  are  filled  with  graves  of  love, 

Yet  still  you  smile  through  salty  tears. 

What  destiny  the  Fates  may  hold, 

How  near  to  springing  death  may  be, 

You  bide  your  day,  you’ve  seen  the  worst — 
What  boots  the  storms  on  Stygian  Sea ! 

Though  •white  the  locks,  like  driven  snow, 
Though  gone  the  sprightly  step  of  prime, 
You,  abated,  fight  for  right 

Though  Hell’s  contagion  smirch  the  time. 

For  mailed  in  honesty  and  truth — 

With  buckler,  brand,  and  shield  of  faith — 
Thrice  are  you  arm’d,  Life’s  foes  retire, 
Dissolve  and  fade,  like  writhing  wrath. 

Belov’d  veterans,  march  ye  on! 

Nor  haste  the  pace  to  disappear — 

We  weaklings  of  an  ailing  age 

Need  men  as  guides  who  know  not  fear. 


COMMANDER  OF  THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
DEPARTMENT,  U.  C.  V. 

Gen.  J ames  A.  Yeager,  Commander  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  has  gone  to  join 
his  comrades  on  the  shores  of  eternity.  His  death 
occurred  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  December  31,  after  two 
weeks’  illness.  He  would  have  completed  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  on  February  10,  and  his  hale  appearance 
seemingly  promised  him  many  more  years  in  which  to 
meet  in  reunion  with  his  comrades  here. 

James  A.  Yeager  was  born  in  1845,  on  the  family 
plantation  near  Danville,  Ky.,  and  at  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  as  a member  of 
Morgan’s  command,  and  was  in  several  of  the 
famous  raids  by  that  dashing  soldier.  He  was 
captured  and  held  as  prisoner  until  near  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  was  sent  South  and  exchanged.  All 
of  this  is  brought  out  in  the  story  he  wrote  of  his 
experiences  as  a soldier,  some  of  which  were  given  in 
the  Veteran  for  August,  1926. 

Returning  to  Kentucky  after  the  war,  he  was 


married  to  Miss  Juliana  Brown  in  1867.  He  went  to 
Oklahoma  in  1905,  when  Tulsa  was  a small  town  and 
the  oil  industry  was  just  beginning.  He  invested 
there  and,  as  a real  estate  dealer  and  building  con- 
tractor, he  helped  to  build  up  the  town.  He  was 


GEN.  JAMES  A.  YEAGER,  U.  C.  V. 


elected  city  commissioner  in  1910,  and  was  credited 
with  starting  some  of  the  civic  improvements  which 
have  made  Tulsa  one  of  the  best  cities  of  that  State. 

General  Yeager  had  always  been  interested  in  the 
Confederate  organization,  and  had  held  all  elective 
offices  in  his  Camp  and  State,  and  was  made  Com- 
mander of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  in 
1928.  He  organized  the  T.  A.  Hunt  Camp,  U.  C.  V., 
at  Tulsa,  and  he  was  always  a strong  supporter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  always  ready  to 
cooperate  with  them.  General  Yeager  was  known  as 
one  of  the  most  active  and  vigorous  of  veterans 
despite  his  more  than  fourscore  years.  He  loved  the 
out  of  doors,  and  was  an  ardent  hunter  and  fisher- 
man, enduring  much  that  made  heavy  demand  on 
the  younger  members  of  his  club.  The  death  of  his 
youngest  son,  William  W.  Yeager,  as  a soldier  in  the 
World  War,  was  a great  blow  to  him.  This  young 
man  went  to  France  early  in  the  struggle  and  was 
among  the  first  to  fall,  being  the  first  Tulsan  killed. 

Three  other  sons  survive  him,  and  a daughter,  with 
a number  of  grandchildren  and  great-grand-children. 
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THE  SOUTH  AND  “UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN.” 

BY  CAPT.  W.  W.  CARNES,  BRADENTON,  FLA. 

One  might  reasonably  suppose  that,  after  more 
than  threescore  years  since  the  close  of  the  War 
between  the  States,  there  should  be  a cessation  of 
war  myths  of  that  period  and  the  pre-war  falsehoods 
slandering  the  South,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  moving  picture  theaters  are  indulging  in  the 
presentation  of  these  falsehoods  at  this  time.  It  is 
claimed  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture is  that  it  serves  to  teach  the  young  people  better 
through  seeing  the  scene  in  a picture  than  by  reading 
of  it  in  print.  Then  is  it  not  to  be  regretted  that 
false  history  should  be  so  taught? 

Something  over  a year  ago,  one  of  our  local 
theaters  showed,  for  more  than  the  usual  one-day 
exhibition,  the  Barbara  Fritchie  play  representing 
the  heroine  as  defying  and  waving  the  flag  in  front 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  as  his  command  passed  her 
home.  When  the  picture  was  advertised  here,  I 
refrained  from  comment  until  the  end  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, which  I learned  had  been  attended  by  large 
audiences,  in  which  probably  few  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  real  facts.  Afterwards  I published  the  sworn 
statement  of  the  nephew  of  Barbara  Fritchie  that 
the  Confederate  troops  marching  through  the  city  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  did  not  pass  on  the  street  on  which 
Barbara  Fritchie  lived,  and  he  further  testified  that 
at  that  time  she  was  well  over  ninety  years  of  age 
and  confined  to  her  bed,  from  which  she  could  not 
have  moved  without  assistance.  From  the  military 
records  I also  showed  that,  in  passing  through  the 
city,  Stonewall  Jackson’s  corps  was  in  charge  of  the 
senior  division  commander  because  of  an  accident  to 
General  Jackson  that  delayed  his  going  forward  with 
his  troops. 

Now,  I write,  on  seeing  notice  of  the  coming  of  a 
picture  dramatizing  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  known  to 
me  as  a most  scandalously  false  showing  of  slavery 
conditions  in  the  South.  It  is  the  product  of  an  able 
writer  who  had  never  been  in  the  South  and  personally 
knew  nothing  about  slave  owners  and  slavery,  her 
book  being  based  on  statements  obtained  from  false 
representations  of  others.  I have  been  reliably  in- 
formed that  after  visiting  the  South,  after  the  war 
she  expressed  regret  for  having  written  the  book 
under  misinformation. 

Most  of  us  who  reached  manhood  before  1861  and 
survived  the  war  have  informed  our  children  about 
former  Southern  conditions,  but  those  of  the  genera- 
tion following  were  in  large  measure  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  repairing  the  desolations  of  war  and  making 
a living  to  give  attention  to  past  events,  so  that  many 
of  the  second  generation  now  grown  up  are  lamenta- 


bly uninformed  about  Southern  historical  facts. 
The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  have  striven  to 
preserve  the  truths  of  history,  but  the  young  men 
have  been  largely  indifferent.  Many  of  them  with 
children  now  growing  up  take  active  interest  in 
various  clubs  of  these  days,  but  say,  “ 0,  what’s  the 
use  now?”  when  approached  about  membership  in 
the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  do  take  active  in- 
terest in  Southern  history,  but  the  number  is  far  too 
small  to  combat  the  falsehoods  which  a limited  coterie 
of  radical  enemies  of  the  South  still  seek  to  propagate 
to  our  disadvantage. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  I have  visited  many 
Northern  States.  In  the  earlier  years  I met  many 
Federal  veterans  who  expressed  only  respect  and 
friendship  for  the  men  of  the  South  with  whom  they 
had  fought  to  the  finish.  From  the  same  class  of 
people  with  whom  I associated  at  home  I found 
kindness  and  courtesy,  and  I learned  from  experience 
that  our  people  of  similar  grades  in  life  are  very  much 
the  same,  North  and  South.  In  recent  years  I have 
found  many  of  the  present  generation  in  the  North 
disposed  to  learn  the  facts  about  conditions  in  the 
Old  South.  Among  all  I fourd  great  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  relations  that  existed  between  masters 
and  slaves  in  the  days  of  slavery,  probably  from  hav- 
ing read  such  stories  as  the  book  that  prompts  this 
communication. 

My  ancestors  came  to  this  country  through 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  before  the  Revolution, 
and  all  were  slave  owners.  My  childhood  and  early 
youth  was  on  a large  Southern  plantation,  and  I 
have  most  clear  and  accurate  recollection  of  such 
plantations,  not  only  of  my  own  parents’  and  grand- 
parents’, but  of  a large  planting  community  in  which 
not  less  than  a thousand  negroes  were  owned  on  ten 
plantations  varying  in  size  from  one  thousand  to 
three  thousand  acres.  If  there  ever  was  such  a char- 
acter as  the  Simon  Legree,  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  I never  heard  of  one.  Then  the  over- 
seers of  Southern  plantations,  like  the  farmer  of  a 
New  England  home,  was  employed  for  his  knowledge 
of  cultivation  and  was  under  control  of  the  owner. 
That  there  were  no  cruel  owners  I am  not  prepared 
to  assert,  but  I never  learned  of  one  in  my  acquaint- 
ance with  portions  of  four  States — Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  At  my  former 
home,  nearly  half  a century  ago,  I heard  an  intelligent 
negro  man  denounce  as  absurd  the  statements  of 
abolitionists  about  cruel  treatment  of  negroes,  saying 
that  common  sense  would  make  any  owner  know 
that  his  own  interests  required  that  the  negro  be  kept 
in  good  condition  for  work.  Very  many  of  the  large 
slave  owners  were  in  favor  of  freeing  their  slaves 
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when  it  could  be  done  with  justice  to  them  through 
gradual  emancipation.  A planter  who  owned  two 
hundred  or  more  could  not  count  on  more  than  one 
hundred  workers  in  the  field,  but  all  must  be  supplied 
with  housing,  clothing,  food,  and  fuel,  so  that  the 
total  expense  was  more  than  would  be  required  as 
wages  for  those  engaged  in  productive  labor. 

The  negro,  being  a more  deliberate  worker  than  a 
white  man,  none  did  so  heavy  a day’s  work  as  a white 
laborer  of  the  North  and  West,  and  on  most  of  the 
large  plantations  all  work  stopped  from  Saturday 
noon  till  Monday  morning,  except  feeding  the  stock 
and  milking  the  cows.  During  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  the  women  washed  the  clothes  of  their 
families,  the  younger  men  went  fishing  or  hunting 
(their  master’s  boys  often  going  with  them),  and 
many  of  the  older  men  occupied  themselves  in  work- 
ing their  own  “patches”  of  land  allowed  to  such  of 
them  as  would  cultivate  cotton  for  themselves,  and 
the  annual  Christmas  shipment  of  cotton  contained 
many  bales  of  it  owned  by  those  industrious 
negroes. 

I can  testify  that  all  of  the  old  slaves  known  to  me 
were  care-free,  good-natured,  and  happy  people.  I 
never  knew  one  that  could  not  sing,  and  in  their 
work  about  the  house,  in  the  quarters,  or  in  the  fields 
their  songs  were  always  heard.  Their  day’s  work 
over,  and  everything  provided  for  them,  they  were 
free  from  cares  about  the  future.  The  owners  of 
plantations  in  our  community  gave  first,  second,  and 
third  liberal  cash  prizes  for  the  best  cotton  pickers 
at  Christmas,  and  alternated  in  having  a big  barbecue 
and  dance  on  one  of  the  plantations  at  the  time  of 
“laying  by  the  crop,”  that  being  after  the  last  work- 
ing and  while  waiting  for  the  cotton  bolls  to  open. 
I have  been  present  when  not  less  than  a thousand 
were  so  gathered  for  a day  and  night  of  jollity  and 
frolic. 

Pride  of  family  prevailed  among  those  negroes  as  if 
they  were  of  blood  kin,  and  their  owners  cared  for 
them  as  for  children  in  sickness.  There  could  be  no 
better  proof  of  the  loyalty  and  friendliness  of  the 
slaves  of  the  South  for  their  owners  than  their  actions 
during  the  war.  When  all  of  the  white  men  (including 
overseers)  from  middle  age  to  boys  of  fifteen  years 
were  in  the  army,  the  women  and  young  children 
were  left  on  the  plantations  dependent  on  their 
negroes  to  work  the  fields  and  care  for  them.  Their 
faithful  devotion  was  never  forgotten  by  those  of  us 
who  lived  through  those  years.  A Southern  writer 
has  said  of  them:  “Faithful  and  trustworthy  slaves, 
God  and  history  know  how  well  you,  and  all  your 
color,  kept  the  faith  reposed  in  you  during  all  those 
years  of  carnage  and  death.  Whether  masters  re- 
turned or  whether  they  died  in  distant  prisons  or 


were  killed  in  battle,  there  is  not  recorded  against  you 
any  wrong  or  evil  toward  your  white  mistress  or  her 
children  and  property  left,  in  thousands  of  instances, 
solely  in  your  care  and  under  your  protection.” 
Could  there  be  better  proof  of  the  natural  good  quali- 
ties of  the  negroes  of  the  South,  uninfluenced  by 
white  men  of  the  baser  sort  in  later  years?  That 
faithfulness  continued  after  the  close  of  the  war  until 
the  “carpetbaggers”  and  emissaries  of  abolitionists, 
in  the  years  of  the  “reconstruction  period,”  began 
their  false  teachings  and  falser  promises,  using  the 
uninformed,  newly-freed  negroes  as  instruments  for 
their  own  gain.  This  brought  about  conditions  that 
caused  the  organization  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  for  self- 
protection. That  organization  exerted  its  influence 
on  the  freedmen  through  its  mysterious  and  appar- 
ently supernatural  character,  causing  them  to  stay 
in  their  homes  at  night  and  keeping  the  disaffected 
ones  from  being  used  as  instruments  in  further  pro- 
motion of  trouble  by  their  infamous  carpetbag 
masters.  The  members  of  the  K.  K.  K.  knew  the 
risk  they  ran  if  made  known,  with  Congress  then 
controlled  as  it  was,  but  the  situation  in  the  South 
was  desperate  beyond  endurance.  They  avoided 
doing  harm  to  the  negroes,  but  soon  convinced  the 
white  robber  horde  that  had  invaded  the  South  for 
plunder  that  they  had  better  get  away.  The  relief 
of  the  South  was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan,  and  the  former  robber  gang  who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  devoted  themselves  largely  to 
vicious  misrepresentations  about  conditions  in  the 
South,  which  seem  yet  to  influence  the  feelings 
toward  us  of  uninformed  people  who  are  biased 
provincials. 

Great  changes  in  the  negro  population  of  the 
South  have  been  made  by  their  education  in  our 
schools,  and  they  now  are  able  to  think  and  act  on 
their  own  judgment  or  on  the  advice  of  those  they 
know  they  can  trust.  We  have  been  glad  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  those  who  have  gone  North,  and  many  of 
a better  sort  who  tried  the  experiment  of  such  change 
have  returned  to  remain  among  people  they  know. 

With  opportunity  to  make  a living  according  to 
his  ability,  and  equal  rights  under  the  law,  no  sensible 
negro  wants  social  equality  or  any  blood  mixture  of 
races,  as  may  be  learned  by  inquiry  of  any  intelligent 
one  of  pure  blood  of  the  race. 

We  can  assure  our  Northern  friends  that  Southern- 
ers are  not  only  friendly  to  the  Southern  negro,  but 
that  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  fear  of  competition 
with  negro  labor  has  caused  a vast  number  of  unde- 
sirable immigrants  from  Southern  Europe  to  prefer 
other  sections  of  our  country  and  avoid  the  South, 
and  we  are  thankful  for  having  the  better  class 
of  negroes  with  us. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS  IN  CANADA. 

BY  VIRGINIA  FRAZER  BOYLE. 

In  the  vaults  of  one  of  the  big  banks  in  New  York 
City,  carefully  treasured  among  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  valuables,  a little  old  Bible  has  lain  for  over 
sixty  years. 

It  is  the  Bible  which  gave  comfort  to  the  soul  of 
Jefferson  Davis  during  his  prison  life  at  Fortress 
Monroe;  the  hand -tooled  brown  leather  covers,  as 
intact  as  when  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  inscriptions  as  clear  as  when  he 
penned  them.  From  Lieut.  John  J.  Craven,  Surgeon 
U.  S.  Volunteers,  who  was  detailed  to  attend  Mr. 
Davis  while  a prisoner,  we  learn  that  he  was  a devout 
man.  From  letters  which  passed  between  the 
prison  authorities  and  Mrs.  Davis,  we  also  learn  that 
permission  was  given  her  to  send  her  husband  a 
Bible,  with  some  other  things  for  which  he  had  asked 
after  he  had  been  confined  for  some  time. 

Dr.  Craven  says:  “His  Bible  and  prayer  book  were 
his  usual  companions.  There  was  no  affectation  of 
devoutness  in  my  patient,  but  every  opportunity 
I had  of  seeing  him  convinced  me  more  deeply  of  his 
sincere  religious  convictions.  There  were  moments, 
while  speaking  on  religious  subjects,  in  which  Mr. 


Davis  impressed  me  more  than  any  professor  of 
Christianity  I ever  heard.  There  was  a vital  earnest- 
ness in  his  discourse,  a clear,  almost  passionate 
grasp  in  his  faith,  and  the  thought  would  frequently 
recur  that  a belief  capable  of  consoling  such  sorrow 
as  his,  possessed  and  thereby  evidenced  a reality 
which  no  sophistry  of  the  infidel  could  discredit.” 

It  was  to  this  little  book  the  prisoner  turned  again 
and  again  when  racked  by  such  mental  and  physical 
suffering  as  one  of  his  temperament  must  have 
endured. 

It  must  have  been  on  some  such  occasion  that  he 
wrote  upon  a fly  leaf; 

“In  all  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted,  and  the 
angel  of  his  presence  saved  them.”  (Isa.  63.) 

“ In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us, 
because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world  that  we  might  live  through  him.”  (1  John  4.) 

“And  whoesoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of 
life  freely.”  (Rev.  22.) 

A little  marker  rests  at  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Job,  and  a page  is  turned  down  at  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians. 

After  two  years’  confinement  in  Fortress  Monroe, 
held  as  a traitor  to  the  United  States,  Jefferson 
Davis,  who,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  been  given 
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nearly  every  honor  both  military  and  political  within 
the  gift  of  his  country,  was  released  on  parole,  his 
bond  being  signed  by  Horace  Greely,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  and  Gerrit  Smith.  He  was  never 
reinstated  as  a citizen  of  the  United  States.  His  case 
was  never  called,  though  he  repeatedly  asked  for  an 
opportunity  to  prove  innocence  of  complicity  in  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  other 
accusations  which  he  had  no  opportunity  to  refute. 

Looking  back  upon  the  heat  and  rancor  of  recon- 
struction days,  one  can  only  in  a measure  realize  the 
embarrassment  of  the  United  States  government, 
which  chose  to  postpone  the  trial  from  month  to 
month  and  year  to  year  rather  than  become  em- 
broiled in  the  complications  which  might  arise. 
Ardent  advocates  were  not  wanting  in  the  North 
for  the  speeding  up  of  the  case,  which  rendered  the 
matter  all  the  more  difficult  to  the  powers. 

The  bitterness  of  war’s  aftermath  fell  personally 
upon  Jefferson  Davis.  He  retired  to  his  home  on  the 
Mississippi  Sound,  which  he  had  bought  from  Mrs. 
Sarah  Dorsey,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
among  his  books,  which  his  busy  life  from  his  early 
manhood  had  not  permitted  him  to  enjoy  as  he 
would.  But  Beauvoir,  whether  the  Davises  would  or 
not,  was  “open  house.”  People  from  all  walks  of 
life,  from  the  North,  from  the  South,  from  Europe, 
found  themselves  attracted,  and  were  always  re- 
ceived with  hospitality,  which,  in  the  days  before 
autos,  usually  meant  an  overnight  visit.  The 
dinner  hour  at  Beauvoir,  whether  guests  were 
present  or  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  and  their  young 
daughter  were  at  table,  were  formal  occasions  of 
dignity  and  brillancy.  One  time,  however,  the 
balance  was  almost  lost. 

Mr.  Davis  had  a weakness  for  two  splendid  Maltese 
cats,  which  he  named  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson.  He  used  to  feed  them  surreptitiously  from 
his  plate,  but,  encountering  Mrs.  Davis’s  reproving 
glance,  the  maid  would  be  called  to  put  them  out. 
One  evening  Mr.  Davis  was  engaged  in  a most 
interesting  conversation  with  an  English  diplomat, 
who  was  visiting  in  this  country,  when  there  was  a 
terrific  yowl  from  under  the  table.  Mr.  Davis  was 
a great  lover  of  fair  play,  though  he  was  partial  to 
Robert  E.  Lee.  But  on  this  occasion  he  was  abso- 
lutely oblivious.  Yowl — bang — slap — spit!  But 

Mr.  Davis  went  serenely  on,  and  the  diplomat  was 
too  much  of  a diplomat  to  do  otherwise,  though 
there  was  a suppressed  giggle  from  Winnie  and  a 
young  visitor  who  sat  beside  her.  At  length  there 
was  a dignified  silence  under  the  table,  when  Mr. 
Davis  paused  long  enough  to  remark:  “Another 
internecene  question  has  been  settled.” 


Beauvoir  at  one  time  possessed  a flock  of  peafowl, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Davis  by  an  admirer.  A 
favorite  diversion  of  the  birds  was  to  walk  in  stately 
procession,  with  spread  tails,  down  the  long  drive  to 
the  big  gate  and  back  again,  up  the  high  front  steps 
to  the  verandah  where  Mr.  Davis  usually  sat.  One 
afternoon  a delegation  of  some  kind  had  come  over 
from  New  Orleans,  bringing  with  them  a brass  band. 
They  had  not  been  heralded,  and  paused  at  the  big 
gate  to  adjust  their  instruments  preparatory  to 
marching  up  to  the  house.  With  the  first  note,  the 
entire  flock,  with  a delighted  cry,  in  orderly  proces- 
sion, met  them  and,  with  fans  spread,  wheeled  and 
led  the  band  and  delegation  gravely  up  the  driveway 
and  up  to  the  house,  where  Mr.  Davis  greeted  them 
and  was  laughingly  accused  of  having  trained  his 
georgeous  guard  of  honor  for  such  occasions. 

There  is  in  memory  a charming  picture  of  Mrs. 
Davis  in  her  rose  garden  at  Beauvoir  in  the.  early 
morning.  She  was  always  up  in  the  early  morning, 
and  usually  there  were  some  young  visitors  who  were 
delighted  to  help  gather  the  splendid  roses  which 
the  young  person,  however  young  or  indifferent, 
could  not  forget. 

Once  she  told  the  story  of  a group  of  young  people 
in  Canada,  whither  Mr.  Davis  had  taken  her  and 
her  children  after  the  release  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
some  seven  or  eight  young  folk  who  lived  in  a pretty 
old  place  just  outside  the  town  of  Lennoxville.  They 
were  the  grandchildren  of  Lord  Montcastle,  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  both  parents  were  dead. 
There  was  Mary  and  Jennie  and  Kate  and  “Little 
Stevie”  and  others.  She  told  how  the  children 
gathered  in  the  drawing-room  every  night  and  told 
stories  and  sang — they  all  sang  while  Jennie  played 
the  piano.  Gradually  Maggie  and  Jeff  were  drawn 
into  the  charmed  circle,  then  she,  and,  at  last,  Mr. 
Davis  forgot  his  troubles  to  smile  upon  them.  And 
such  rollicking  songs  they  sang,  folk  songs,  the  current 
ballads,  and  the  war  songs  of  the  South,  which  had 
filtered  up  into  Canada  on  the  tongue  of  some 
Southern  sympathizer. 

When  the  time  came  to  say  good-by,  Mr.  Davis 
gave  his  Bible  to  Jennie  as  being  the  most  valuable 
thing  he  possessed  at  that  time,  and  right  there  and 
then  the  young  listeners  in  the  garden  were  envious 
of  Canadian  Jennie. 


In  the  winter  of  1927,  the  writer  met  in  Florida  a 
most  interesting  white-haired  gentleman  and  his 
lovely  wife.  He  was  bubbling  over  with  good  humor 
and  good  stories.  His  voice  was  charming  even  at 
his  age,  and  on  our  excursions  together  he  sang  the 
folk  songs  of  Canada,  the  ballads  of  the  sixties,  then, 
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as  he  came  to  know  us  better,  he  gave  the  old 
“Secesh”  songs  of  the  South.  The  way  was  paved, 
and  with  much  feeling  he  told  the  story  of  a relic 
which  had  been  precious  in  his  family  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  but  now,  after  careful  consideration  he 
believed  that  it  was  time  for  it  to  come  home  to  the 
South.  Before  the  story  was  half  finished,  the 
listener  knew  that  she  had  met  the  “little  Stevie” 
beloved  in  Mrs.  Davis’s  memory.  We  agreed  that 
the  Bible  should  become  the  possession  of  the  whole 
South  and  find  a resting  place  in  the  Confederate 
Museum  at  Richmond,  and  that  he  should  write  a 
story  to  accompany  it. 

The  naive  little  story  was  written  and  permission 
was  given  for  its  publication. 

The  Story  of  the  Davis  Bible  as  Told  by 
Stephen  S.  Cummins — “Little  Stevie.” 

This  Bible  was  given  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  my 
sister,  Jennie  Cummins,  who  was  the  eldest  of  our 
large  family  of  children,  our  parents  being  dead. 
Jennie,  aged  twenty-four,  and  Kate,  aged  twenty- 
two,  looked  after  the  house  and  mothered  us. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  and  the  children  came 
to  Lennoxville,  they  lived  in  a small  hotel.  There 
were  but  two  in  the  village,  and,  poorly  kept,  it  was 
unfitted  for  Mr.  Davis  with  his  shattered  health. 
Bishop’s  College  and  the  Grammar  School  associated 
with  it,  were  widely  known,  and  numerous  boys, 


both  Northern  and  Southern,  came  to  Canada  for 
part  of  their  education.  Among  them  were  three 
Southern  boys  named  Stotesbury.  They  had  been  at 
Lennoxville  while  Mr.  Davis  was  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
The  Davis  children  were  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Davis’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Howell,  who  had  taken  them  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  joined 
them  when  he  left  Fortress  Monroe.  It  was  in 
Toronto  that  the  Davis  and  Stotesbury  families 
met  and  became  friends.  The  Lennoxville  school 
had  proved  satisfactory  to  the  Stotesburys,  and  it 
was  decided  to  send  young  Jeff  there.  He  went  in 
charge  of  the  oldest  Stotesbury  boy,  Hansell,  who 
was  to  be  a big  brother  and  save  him  some  of  the 
bumps  small  boys  usually  find  in  a crowd  of  boys. 
Young  Jeff  was  thus  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
family  coming  to  Lennoxville. 

With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  came  the  younger 
sister  of  Mrs.  Davis,  Maggie  Howell,  and  the  Davis 
children — Maggie,  afterwards  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hayes, 
Billie,  and  Winnie.  Also,  the  Stotesbury  family 
came  with  them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stotesbury,  Cecelia, 
the  eldest  child,  Hansell,  Neuville,  Herbert,  and  a 
small  sister.  Of  all  this  intimate  group,  only  three 
are  living  at  this  date,  December,  1927.  Maggie 
Howell,  now  Mrs.  de  Stoess,  is  living  in  Seattle. 
Cecelia  Stotesbury,  Now  Mrs.  H.  A.  Ford,  lives  as  a 
widow  in  Ocala,  Fla.,  and  Hansell  lives  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 
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Our  home,  “Rock  Grove,”  was  a big  quiet  house, 
surrounded  by  trees  and  a short  distance  from  the 
village.  It  was  an  ideal  place  for  children,  and  soon 
the  entire  Davis  family  entered  into  our  home  life. 
The  noise  of  the  village  irritated  Mr.  Davis  in  his 
nerve-racked  condition,  and  he,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Davis,  spent  most  of  the  time  at  “Rock  Grove.” 
They  took  us  into  their  hearts,  and  we  grew  to  love 
them  as  if  they  were  our  own. 

The  day  they  were  at  “Rock  Grove”  for  the  last 
time,  Mr.  Davis  turned  to  his  wife  and  said:  “ Varina, 
what  is  the  most  valuable  thing  I have  left  in  the 
world?”  She  answered,  “Why,  Jeff — your  Bible.” 
He  said : “Yes,  my  Bible.”  And  shortly  after  he  sent 
it  to  my  sister  Jennie,  with  this  inscription  on  a flyleaf : 

“To  Miss  Cummings,  as  a token  of  sincere  regard 
and  esteem  of  her  friend,  Jeff’n  Davis.  Lennoxville, 
17  July,  1868.” 

After  my  sister’s  death,  it  came  to  me,  and  I 
pass  it  reverently  on  to  the  Confederate  Museum,  as 
a precious  relic  of  the  good  and  great  man  whom  I 
was  fortunate  to  know  in  my  youth. 

At  the  time  Jennie  received  the  Bible,  Mrs.  Davis 
gave  my  sisters,  Kate  and  Mary,  each  a bracelet. 
Mary  is  dead  and  Kate  now  has  both.  Mrs.  Davis 
called  herself  my  second  mother,  and  wrote  me 
frequently  for  years.  I saw  her  only  once  more, 
shortly  before  her  death.  She  was  then  in  New 
York  and  an  invalid.  I was  only  fifteen  when  I had 
last  seen  her,  and  when  I entered  her  room,  feeling 
somewhat  choked  with  emotion,  she  looked  at  me  a 
moment,  and  said : “Stevie,  I’d  have  known  you  any- 
where— you  are  the  same  little  boy,  only  you’re  big!  ” 

She  had  always  been  calm,  always  stately  and 
deeply  affectionate,  all  of  which  had  impressed  me  as 
a youth,  and  I saw  little  change,  except  that  time 
had  emphasized  these  qualities.  Then  she  gave  me  a 
photograph  of  herself,  which  had  been  taken  from  a 
painting.  This  photograph,  with  others  of  Mr. 
Davis  and  two  of  the  children,  I send  with  the  Bible 
to  the  Museum.  These  pictures  were  taken  about 
1868.  Of  the  Davis  children,  the  eldest,  Maggie, 
was  closest  in  my  affection.  I have  two  volumes  from 
her,  entitled  “Jefferson  Davis,  Ex-President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  a Memoir  by  His  Wife.”  On  the 
front  page  is  this  inscription:  “To  Stephen  Cummins, 
from  his  life-long  friend,  the  daughter  of  the  author- 
ess.” It  is  signed  M.  H.  J.  D.  Hayes,  and  dated 
Christmas,  1908.  She  died  a few  months  later. 

One  point  which  I wish  to  emphasize  is  though  Mr. 
Davis  was  suffering  ill-health  as  the  result  of  war 
strain,  followed  by  imprisonment,  I never  heard  him 
utter  a bitter  word  concerning  the  causes  that  had 
brought  about  his  condition.  On  the  contrary,  if 
any  of  us  young  folk  gave  expression  to  our  feelings  in 


words  which  were  antagonistic  to  the  Northern 
States  or  people,  he  would  stop  us  gently,  and  tell  us 
not  to  feel  or  speak  with  bitterness,  for  only  by 
kindly  feeling  and  speech  could  the  whole  nation  be 
rebuilt  and  reach  its  highest  destiny.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Davis  were  fond  of  young  people,  and  I can  see 
them  vividly,  after  all  these  years,  sitting  in  the 
evening  in  the  big  drawing-room  at  “Rock  Grove,” 
where  a crowd  of  us  would  gather  about  the  piano 
and  sing.  Sometimes  we  young  folks  sat  on  the 
floor  in  a close  circle  and  sang  plantation  melodies  or 
told  stories,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  sat  in  chairs 
beside  us,  Winnie  on  her  mother’s  lap  and  Billy 
leaning  against  her,  Maggie  and  young  Jeff  with  the 
crowd  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Davis  was  very  fond  of 
Cissie  Stotesbury,  and  usually  she  sat  near  him,  his 
fingers  beating  time  on  her  shoulder,  his  eyes  closed 
and  face  smiling.  He  always  called  her  “Little 
Sister,”  and  he  particularly  liked  one  of  her  songs 
called  “Whip-poor-will.” 

Her  clear  soprano  rising  and  falling  in  soft  modula- 
tions, she  sang: 

“The  day  is  gone,  the  day  is  gone, 

And  all  around  is  still; 

Say,  shall  I sing  my  lonely  song, 

Chip  whip-poor-will,  chip  whip-poor-will.” 

Cissie  giving  the  first  three  lines,  then  Jennie’s  low 
contralto,  my  tenor,  and  Armin  Nichol’s  base 
balancing  the  younger  trebles  in  the  refrain. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Davis  found  the  rest  of  mind 
and  body  he  needed  and  gradually  gained  strength. 

I remember,  with  amusement,  part  of  a song  the 
boys  from  the  South  and  some  of  us  Canadians 
used  to  sing  lustily  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  from 
the  North,  and  many  a bloody  nose  and  black  eye 
resulted.  It  was  one  of  the  cardinal  teachings  of  the 
school  that  “if  you  think  yourself  insulted,  fight;  and 
when  you  think  you’ve  had  enough,  shake  hands  and 
be  friends.”  This  appealed  to  the  boys’  sense  of 
right  and  was  lived  up  to.  The  chorus  of  our  song 
was: 

“0!  the  muskets  they  may  rattle, 

And  the  cannon  they  may  roar, 

But  we’ll  fight  for  you,  Jeff  Davis, 

Along  the  Southern  shore.” 

Some  of  the  stanzas  follow: 

“There  goes  the  Washington  artillery, 

Give  ’em  a charge  of  grape ! 

You  should  ’a’  seen  the  Yankees 
Tryin’  to  escape. 

“0!  the  muskets,”  etc. 
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When  the  Northern  boys  were  properly  “het  up,” 
they  charged  as  gallantly  as  did  their  fathers  and 
brothers  in  blue  against  the  men  in  gray.  We’d 
battle  until  honor  was  satisfied,  then  shake  hands, 
grin  amicably  and  go  our  way,  feeling  less  hostile. 
The  North  and  the  South  have  settled  their  dif- 
ferences more  grimly,  but  in  a parallel  way,  and  have 
shaken  hands.  The  kindly  feeling  that  Mr.  Davis 
urged  upon  us  young  people,  now  holds  the  men  in 
gray  and  the  men  in  blue  in  a strong  fraternal  grip, 
and  the  nation  is  one  indissolvable  whole,  forever. 


PLEASANT  DAYS  IN  WAR  TIME. 

(This  article  was  written  by  the  late  John  W. 
Gordon,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  many  years  ago,  but  as 
he  was  extremly  modest  in  telling  of  his  war  experi- 
erences,  it  has  only  recently  been  offered  to  the  Vet- 
eran for  publication.  Mr.  Gordon  served  through 
the  entire  war,  and  part  of  that  time  was  on  the  staff 
of  General  Roberts,  C.  S.  A.,  and  after  the  war  he 
was  colonel  of  North  Carolina  State  Troops  in  Re- 
construction and  Ku-Klux  Days.  His  record  as  a 
soldier  was  unsurpassed  for  gallantry  and  devotion, 
though  he  was  but  a boy  when  he  enlisted;  and  he 
took  part  in  many  important  battles,  among  them 
being  Brandy  Station,  Fleetwood,  Yellow  Tavern, 
White  Oak  Swamp,  Haw’s  Shop,  Malvern  Hill, 
Reams’s  Station,  Poplar  Springs  Church,  Stony 
Creek,  Bellefield,  Cabin  Point,  and  other  engage- 
ments. In  the  following  article  he  gives  some  of  his 
pleasant  experiences,  which  he  preferred  to  write 
about,  “reminiscences  of  happy  days  in  which  there 
were  some  little  affairs  too  insignificant  to  be  termed 
battles,  but  which,  nevertheless,  were  often  the 
scenes  of  distinguished  heroism  and  individual 
prowess.”) 

In  the  winter  of  1862,  a squadron  composed  of 
Companies  C (of  which  I was  a member)  and  K, 
of  the  2nd  North  Carolina  Cavalry,  was  on  detached 
service.  In  February,  1863,  we  left  Drewry’s  Bluff 
and  marched  to  Southampton  County,  Va.,  where 
we  were  soon  joined  by  Major  (afterwards  General) 
Dearing,  as  gallant  a soldier  as  ever  drew  saber  and 
a most  lovable  gentleman.  Major  Dearing  called  for 
twenty-five  of  the  best-mounted  men  from  our 
squadron,  in  which  number  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  included,  to  go,  under  his  command,  on  a 
reconnoissance  to  gain  information  as  to  the  strength 
and  position  of  the  enemy  in  Suffolk  and  surrounding 
country,  preliminary  to  General  Longstreet’s  siege 
of  that  place. 

We  crossed  the  Blackwater,  marched  through  Isle 
of  Wight  (I-le-White,”  in  local  and  army  vernacular) 
into  Nansemond,  near  enough  to  Suffolk  to  capture 


some  Federal  pickets;  skirting  around  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Nansemond 
River,  and  across  country  via  Chuckatuck  to  Smith- 
field.  The  good  people  of  that  section,  having  been 
under  Yankee  dominion  since  the  evacuation  of  Nor- 
folk by  the  Confederates  a year  previous,  welcomed 
us  as  their  deliverers  with  open  arms  and  most  lavish 
hospitality.  Little  did  they  or  I suppose  that  Long- 
street  was  only  on  a foraging  expedition  and  had  no 
intention  of  taking  Suffolk. 

We  established  a picket  line  from  Smithfield  to 
Franklin.  I was  stationed  with  four  others  as  a post 
about  two  miles  from  Smithfield,  at  a fork  of  the 
road,  in  an  open  country  half  a mile  from  the  nearest 
woods,  and  not  a house  in  sight.  The  weather  was 
bitter  cold,  and  we  had  neither  shelter  nor  firewood. 
We  had  some  corn  meal  in  our  haversacks,  but  not  a 
thing  to  cook  in,  not  even  a frying  pan,  a utensil 
carried  by  many  Confederate  cavalrymen,  having 
left  with  our  wagons  in  Southampton  every  encum- 
brance that  could  be  dispensed  with. 

So,  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  at  our 
post,  I mounted  my  horse  and  went  out  reconnoiter- 
ing.  Following  the  road  leading  through  the  woods,  I 
soon  came  to  a stately  mansion  sitting  a little  off  the 
road  in  a grove  of  oaks.  My  knock  at  the  front  door 
was  answered  by  a young  lady  of  very  attractive 
appearance,  whom  I told  of  our  condition  at  the 
post.  I did  not  make  known  our  wants  in  the  trite 
terms  I once  heard  of  a soldier  doing,  who  said: 
“Please,  marm,  give  me  a drink  of  water,  I’m  so 
hongry,  I haint  got  nowhar  to  sleep  to-night,”  but, 
encouraged  by  the  delight  the  young  lady  manifested 
at  the  sight  of  a Confederate  soldier,  I handed  her  my 
haversack  of  corn  meal  and  timidly  asked  if  she  would 
kind  enough  to  have  it  made  into  bread  for  us.  This 
she  cheerfully  consented  to  do,  telling  me  to  return 
for  it  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

When  I described  this  young  lady’s  appearance 
to  the  boys  at  the  post,  each  one  of  them  wanted  to 
be  detailed  to  go  after  that  pone  of  bread.  But  I 
told  them  I did’nt  mind  riding  in  the  cold  and  dark, 
and  you  may  be  sure  I was  back  at  that  house  on 
time.  After  being  introduced  by  the  young  lady  to 
her  father  and  sisters,  of  whom  there  were  three, 
she  being  the  youngest,  just  sweet  sixteen,  a few 
months  older  than  myself,  I was  ushered  into  the 
supper  room  and  given  a seat  at  the  table  next  to  my 
fair  young  friend.  Gee  whillikens!  It  makes  me 
hungry  now  when  I think  of  that  supper. 

The  meal  being  over,  I offered  as  an  apology  for 
hurrying  away  that  the  men  at  the  post  were  hungry, 
and  asked  for  my  corn  bread.  Sweet  Sixteen  said 
the  bread  was  not  ready,  and  invited  me  into  the  par- 
lor to  show  me  some  oil  paintings.  I bashfully  fol- 
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lowed  her.  When  a pleasant  half  hour  had  passed, 
and  I was  about  to  again  mention  that  bread,  she 
opened  wide  the  front  door  and  there  stood  my  horse 
with  a wallet  thrown  across  her  back  with,  at  least, 
a half-bushel  of  something  in  each  end.  “There’s 
your  com  bread,”  she  said,  “I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
it,  I made  it  with  my  own  hands.”  The  boys  at  the 
post  had  a royal  supper  and  breakfast  out  of  that 
wallet,  but  not  one  ounce  of  corn  bread  did  they  find. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  family  honored  us 
with  a visit.  There  was  a young  lady  for  each  of  us 
four  unmarried  men,  and  all  remarkably  well  matched 
as  to  age.  Our  only  married  man  was  left  to  enter- 
tain the  old  gentleman,  but  looked  as  if  he  wished 
himself  a widower.  They  had  hauled  also  to  the  post 
two  empty  hogsheads  and  a load  of  wheat  straw. 
We  laid  the  hogsheads  down  on  their  sides  with  the 
open  ends  to  the  fire,  and  with  straw  under  us  and 
blankets  over  us,  we  were  as  snug  as  bugs  in  a rug. 

But  those  surroundings  were  too  delightful  to  be 
of  long  duration.  One  night  at  the  end  of  a week 
we  received  orders  to  be  at  Windsor,  now  a station 
on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  about  twenty 
miles  distant,  by  sunrise  the  next  morning.  I im- 
mediately mounted  my  horse  and  galloped  off  to  say 
good-by  to  our  kind  friends  up  the  road.  I found 
the  house  in  darkness;  all  had  retired  for  the  night, 
and  only  Sweet  Sixteen  answered  my  call.  I told 
her  I guessed  we  were  going  to  take  Suffolk,  and 
made  a mental  note  of  the  nice  things  I would  send 
her  from  some  Yankee  store. 

As  we  were  nearing  Windsor  next  morning,  we 
were  overtaken  by  a lad  in  a buggy,  whom  we  were 
astonished  to  recognize  as  Sweet  Sixteen’s  young 
brother.  He  handed  me  a note  and  two  large  pillow 
cases  stuffed  with  baked  fowls,  sweet  potatoes, 
pickles,  cakes,  and  all  sorts  of  nice  things.  Immedi- 
ately on  my  departure  the  night  before,  the  sweet 
girl  had  aroused  the  household,  and  those  dear 
people  had  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  cooking; 
and  this  little  boy,  starting  before  daybreak,  had 
driven  hard  to  overtake  us  and  present  us  with  this 
additional  evidence  of  their  friendship  and  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  I reported  five 
men  for  duty,  though  all  suffering  from  cardiac 
wounds  received  in  engagements  around  Smithfield. 
When  I parted  with  Sweet  Sixteen  the  night  before, 
neither  of  us  wore  the  same  finger  ring  we  had  worn 
before.  I wonder  if  she  has  mine  yet.  Should  this, 
perchance,  meet  her  eye,  she  may  be  interested  to 
learn  that  on  the  battle  field  of  Brandy  Station,  a 
few  months  after  our  parting,  hers  was  embedded  in 
my  finger  by  a fragment  of  shell,  and  was  filed  off  by 
a Yankee  surgeon;  and  some  months  later  it  slipped 


from  my  finger  while  I was  swimming  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  trying  to  make  my  escape  from  Point  Lookout, 
where  I was  a prisoner.  Also,  that  a -packet  of  her 
interesting  epistles  were  taken,  with  averything  else 
my  pockets  contained,  by  an  old  hunchback  Vermont 
Yankee  who  used  to  dress  my  wounds  while  I was  in 
hospital  in  Alexandria.  While  I was  in  prison  my 
fair  friend  married  an  officer  of  the  3rd  North  Caro- 
lina Cavalry,  which  regiment  relieved  us  of  duty 
around  Smithfield  and  fell  heir,  not  only  to  our  com- 
fortable hogshead  homes,  but  to  our  lovely  girls  as 
well. 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  a soldier’s  life;  and  yet, 
I would  say  those  days  were  among  the  happiest  of 
my  life. 

Our  play  time  was  over.  From  the  day  of  our 
arrival  at  Windsor,  it  was  hard  and  constant  service. 
We  had  frequent  tilts  with  Spear’s  and  Dodge’s 
Cavalry,  the  same  men  who  had  so  often  raided 
through  the  adjoining  County  of  Gates  in  North 
Carolina,  and  had  committed  depredations  and  out- 
rages on  my  father’s  premises.  A few  years  ago  I 
was  in  Gettysburg,  and  hired  a man  to  drive  me  over 
the  battle  field.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
I learned  that  he  had  belonged  to  Spear’s  Regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  was  at  Suffolk.  I asked  if  he  was  ever 
ambushed  down  there  and  fired  into  with  buckshot. 
He  said  he  was,  and  described  the  circumstances  so 
correctly,  and  gave  me  such  convincing  evidence, 
that  I knew  he  was  telling  the  truth.  He  had  been 
to  my  father’s  house.  I told  him  I had  tried  to  kill 
him  then,  but  was  glad  I hadn’t  succeeded,  as  I 
might  not  have  had  so  good  a guide  over  the  fields  of 
Gettysburg. 

About  the  10th  of  April,  1863,  General  Longstreet 
had  Suffolk  completely  invested.  The  telegraph 
wires  had  been  cut,  and  a section  of  the  Seaboard 
and  Roanoke  Railroad  track  between  Suffolk  and 
Portsmouth  had  been  torn  up.  Supplies  in  Suffolk 
were  running  short,  and  Federal  gunboats  attempted 
to  force  a passage  up  the  Nansemond  River  to  relieve 
the  beleagured  town.  The  obstacle  they  encountered, 
and  which  proved  insurmountable,  was  a Confederate 
fortification  hastily  thrown  up  at  a bend  in  the  river 
a few  miles  below  Suffolk,  in  the  back  yard  of,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  a Mr.  Riddick.  We  had  there 
a battery  of  four  good-sized  guns,  and  some  rifle  pits 
well  manned.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
which  was  not  very  wide  at  this  point,  was  a marsh 
covered  with  tall  bulrushes,  in  which  were  concealed 
Yankee  sharpshooters,  who  were  very  annoying  to 
us  and  to  me  in  particular,  as  well  as  to  a handsome 
house  cat,  which,  like  cats  in  general,  being  more 
attached  to  localities  than  to  persons,  did  not  ac- 
company Mr.  Riddick’s  family  when  they  vacated 
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the  premises  to  escape  the  dangers  of  shot  and  shell. 
Or,  it  may  be  that  “Tommy”  wished  to  study  the 
art  of  war,  or  thought  he  would  inspire  our  men  with 
courage  by  a manifestation  of  his  own  indifference 
to  danger.  Whatever  his  motive,  he  appeared  to  be 
reviewing  the  field  from  a meat  block  which  stood  in 
Mr.  Riddick's  backyard,  which  some  Yank  evidently 
considered  a position  meet  for  his  act,  when,  with  a 
Minie  ball,  he  ruthlessly  cut  off  “Tommy's”  entire 
caudal  appendage  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  done  with 
a guillotine.  Tommy  did  not  stop  to  pick  up  his  tail. 
I got  that  and  wore  it  as  a plume  in  my  hat.  Neither 
did  he  take  time  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  cat- 
astrophe. If  ever  a cat  ran,  he  did.  My  mare  would 
not  have  been  in  it  in  a race  with  him.  He  was 
running  when  I saw  him  last,  and,  as  cats  are  said 
to  have  nine  lives,  he  may  be  running  yet. 

I was  a courier  that  day,  and  several  times  had  to 
carry  dispatches  back  and  forth  between  this  battery 
and  General  McLaw’s  headquarters,  about  two  miles 
away.  I rode  a fleet  mare  of  my  own  raising,  which 
I loved  next  best  to  my  sweetheart.  We  were  targets 
for  the  enemy  going  and  coming  in  the  run  we  had 
to  make  across  a freshly  plowed  field  half  a mile  to 
the  nearest  woods.  On  one  trip,  we  were  nearly 
buried  by  the  explosion  of  a shell  as  it  struck  the 
plowed  ground  in  front  of  us,  slightly  wounding  my 
mare.  This  beloved  animal  surrendered  her  sweet 
life  to  the  cause  at  Brandy  Station.  * 

The  Yankee  sharpshooters  were  finally  driven  from 
cover  by  the  most  daring  deed  I ever  witnessed.  A 
private  of  an  infantry  regiment,  the  4th  Texas,  I 
I think,  as  brave  as  the  Emperor  Constantine  in 
Hebrus,  amid  a shower  of  bullets,  swam  the  river 
and,  with  a block  of  matches  he  had  secured  on  top 
of  his  head,  fired  the  bulrushes,  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  joy  of  all,  returned  to  our  lines  unhurt. 
If  ever  a man  deserved  promotion  for  gallantry  and 
a niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  this  Texan  did. 


IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  BENTONVILLE. 

BY  B.  F.  WATSON,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

In  the  interesting  article  by  Fred  A.  Olds  in  the 
Veteran  for  February,  there  is  some  lack  of  ac- 
curacy. I was  in  the  battle  of  Bentonville  under 
Cheatham,  Baker’s  Brigade,  40th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment, under  Col.  E.  S.  Gully,  and  Capt.  J.  W.  Mo- 
nette,  of  Company  C.  The  cavalry  did  not  fight  on 
Johnson’s  right.  Our  division,  (Stovall’s  and  Baker’s 
brigades)  relieved  the  cavalry  on  Johnson’s  extreme 
right  about  8:30  A.M.,  on  March  19,  and  shortly  after 
10  A.M.,  the  Federals  assaulted  Stovall’s  Brigade, 
which  held  the  works  (Baker  supporting  Stovall), 
and  came  within  twenty  feet  of  Stovall’s  works.  A 


single  volley  from  Stovall  sent  them  scurrying  back 
down  the  hill,  across  a narrow  hollow,  up  a short, 
steep  hill,  to  their  breastworks.  Some  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  in  the  assault  said  they  thought  they  were 
attacking  cavalry.  This  was  the  cavalry  we  re- 
lieved. 

At  about  two  o’clock,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Olds,  we 
opened  the  battle,  Stovall  attacking,  our  brigade 
supporting.  As  Stovall’s  men,  assaulting,  began 
firing,  our  brigade  was  commanded  to  yell,  to  let  the 
Federals  know  that  two  lines  were  assaulting.  The 
Federals  broke  from  their  breastworks  when  Stovall 
started  up  the  hill,  and  I did  not  see  a wounded  man, 
nor  one  killed,  of  our  men  as  we  rushed  on  up  to  the 
Federal  works.  Stovall’s  Brigade  stopped  there,  and 
Baker’s  passed  to  the  front,  and  we  pursued  them  on 
about  three  hundred  yards  through  the  blackjack 
and  some  pines;  and  when  we  were  in  about  eighty 
yards,  they  turned  their  backs  and  fled  without 
firing  on  us  at  all  except  a few  shots.  They  had 
rallied  on  a country  road,  and  as  we  came  up  to  the 
road,  there  was  not  a Yank  to  be  seen  for  the  brush. 
I looked  deliberately  both  ways  on  the  road,  and  as 
far  as  I could  see  the  line  had  left  its  baggage — knap- 
sacks, plunder,  etc.  Some  of  our  men  grabbed  up 
the  knapsacks,  and  one  of  our  company,  Frank  Lee, 
found  a silk  dress,  while  some  found  ladies’  garments 
and  deguerreotypes,  and  one  of  Captain  Coleman’s 
company  hauled  out  a little  bag  of  silver  of  about 
twelve  dollars,  as  I now  remember.  I grabbed  up  a 
frying  pan  and  stuck  the  handle  under  my  belt  as  a 
sort  of  shield.  We  pursued  on,  keeping  up  our  fire, 
though  we  did  not  see  a single  rascal  of  them  for 
some  distance.  We  ran  those  thieves  a half  mile  to 
another  line  of  works,  and  every  one  of  them, 
where  our  regiment  struck  their  line,  fled  or  sur- 
rendered. 

But  before  they  were  sent  back,  another  solid  line 
charged  up  and  we  could  not  undertake  to  stay.  Our 
line  was  so  scattered  in  passing  through  the  wood 
that  we  struck  the  enemy  in  disconnected  groups. 
Our  colonel  struck  the  line  some  distance  to  our  left 
and  a half  dozen  with  him  drove  on  and  passed  to  the 
rear,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Federal  line,  and  rejoined 
the  regiment  several  days  after  the  battle,  capturing 
three  prisoners  after  they  thought  they  were  safe 
beyond  the  enemy’s  line. 

The  forty  prisoners  that  Mr.  Olds  mentions  were 
captured  by  an  ambushing  cavalry  company,  as  the 
Federal  advance  crossed  the  bridge  that  Mr.  Olds 
mentions  on  page  75  of  the  Veteran.  I crossed  this 
bridge  twice,  and  it  was  then  over  a sluggish  stream 
bordered  on  the  west  side  by  an  ugly  fen,  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  wide,  which  served  to  guard  the  right 
wing  of  Johnston’s  army. 
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RECOVERY  OF  THE  GUNS  OF  THE  KEOKUK. 

BY  JULIA  PORCHER  WICKHAM. 

Among  the  daring  and  successful  episodes  of  the 
War  between  the  States  the  recovery  by  the  Con- 
federates of  the  two  guns  from  the  wreck  of  the  iron- 
clad vessel  Keokuk  deserves  a place  of  the  highest 
distinction.  It  is  something  entirely  of  its  own 
kind,  involving  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  beside 
secrecy,  cool  judgment,  and  unflinching  resolution. 
It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  it  was  attended  by  no 
casualties. 

No  special  documents,  official  and  contemporary, 
relating  to  the  enterprise  have  been  discovered.  A 
few  paragraphs  embodied  in  more  general  reports 
constitute  all  the  notes  possessed  from  Confederate 
sources,  while  some  correspondance  between  the 
Union  authorities  is  the  sum  of  contributions  from 
the  other  side. 

But  of  the  actors  in  this  marine  adventure  five 
have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this 
narrative,  and  no  particulars  have  been  used  to 
supplement  the  official  record  except  such  as  rest  on 
the  agreement  of  evidence,  or  seem  to  be  most 
probable  under  all  circumstances. 

The  Keokuk’s  brave  commander,  A.  C.  Rhind, 
took  his  vessel  within  shorter  range  of  the  fort  than 
any  of  her  colleagues.  His  report  closes  with  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Keokuk  at  seven-thirty  the  morning  after 
the  fight.  She  had  been  kept  afloat  during  the  night 
in  smooth  water,  but  at  daylight  it  became  rough, 
and  in  the  effort  to  get  the  vessel  round  with  the 
assistance  of  a tug,  she  sank  in  eighteen  feet  of  water 
(high  tide),  completely  submerged  to  the  top  of  her 
smokestack.  At  the  later  period  of  the  ebb  tide, 
the  turrets  were  just  visible  above  water.  The 
wreck  lay  off  the  southern  extremity  of  Morris 
Island,  and  about  thirteen  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach.  As  plainly  seen  at  low  tide  with  the  naked 
eye  from  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter,  it  was  distant 
nearly  four  miles  (nearer  the  ocean),  a little  east  of 
south. 

Later  on,  the  Navy  Department  asked  the  rear 
admiral  why  the  wreck  had  not  been  blown  up  and 
not  left  to  the  Confederates  to  overhaul;  but  that 
official  had  no  answer  to  give. 

Two  or  three  visits  were  paid  to  the  wreck  by 
Confederate  officers,  who  pronounced  the  recovery 
of  the  guns  absolutely  impossible,  but,  after  a visit 
paid  to  the  wreck  on  April  16,  by  S.  Cordes  Boylston, 
adjutant  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  another 
visit  April  19,  by  Maj.  D.  B.  Harris  (from  Goochland 
County,  Va.),  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  steps  were 
taken  by  Maj.  Gen.  R.  S.  Ripley,  commanding  the 


first  military  district,  under  instructions  from 
General  Beauregard,  to  organize  a gang  of  mechanics, 
with  guard  boats,  for  making  the  hazardous  attempt 
upon  the  guns. 

About  this  time  the  Northern  public  was  reading 
the  opinion  of  some  letter  writer  in  their  fleet,  which 
was  still  at  its  station  off  Charleston  Harbor,  that 
all  was  going  on  very  well,  and  that  the  work  of 
recovering  any  spoils  from  the  wreck  would  be  a 
fruitless  task.  He  states  that  efforts  had  been  made 
to  blow  up  the  wreck,  but  entirely  unsuccessfully, 
and  then  goes  on  to  say:  “At  all  events,  she  is  useless 
to  the  Rebels.  She  is  filled  with  sand,  and  will  be 
broken  up  or  buried  after  the  first  gale.  The  Rebels 
cannot  raise  her,  and  she  is  covered  by  the  guns  of 
the  blockading  fleet,  and  will  ever  be  beyond  their 
reach.” 

Before  operations  could  be  begun  upon  the  wreck, 
the  commanding  officers  were  busy  looking  around 
and  selecting  the  right  kind  of  men  for  the  under- 
taking. In  the  employ  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
was  Adolphus  W.  La  Coste,  a native  civilian,  a 
rigger  by  trade,  who  had  been  for  a long  time  render- 
ing invaluable  service  in  mounting  heavy  guns  and 
performing  such  like  duties.  After  long  and  special 
conferences,  General  Beauregard  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  he  continued  throughout 
as  its  leader.  #A  band  of  picked  men  was  organized 
and  Fort  Sumter  was  called  upon  to  furnish  a 
detachment  of  barges,  to  be  used  as  a covering 
force,  with  an  officer  in  command,  in  order  to 
facilitate  escape  if  the  force  was  attacked  by  the 
Federals  while  they  were  at  work. 

The  two  turrets  of  the  Keokuk  were  exposed  only 
at  low  tide,  so  little  more  than  two  and  a half  hours 
labor  on  each  night  could  be  expected  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  The  enterprise  was 
thus  conditioned  and  limited  by  the  following 
necessities:  Darkness,  secrecy,  quiet,  short  time, 
smooth  water,  and  perpetual  vigilance.  Morris 
Island  was  then  held  entirely  by  the  Confederates, 
and  escape  from  the  wreck  would  have  to  be  by  a 
rapid  pull  for  the  beach,  about  thirteen  hundred 
yards  distant. 

Outside  the  bar  were  strung  the  blockading  gun- 
boats and  their  protector,  the  flagship,  the  New 
Ironsides.  The  nearest  of  them  might  be  on  her 
station,  two  miles  off,  but  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  crossing  the  bar  by  day  or  night;  while 
small  boats  might  make  a dash  upon  the  wreckers 
and  capture  them  all.  Later,  when  the  force  [of 
workmen  was  increased,  and  more  was  at  stake,  one 
or  both  of  the  Confederate  ironclads  took  a covering 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  party. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  convey  the 
workmen  with  their  tools  to  the  wreck,  and  then 
push  off  and  stand  guard  some  distance  out  and 
down  the  channel,  in  the  small  boats  provided.  With 
slippery  footing  on  the  roofing  of  the  turrets,  con- 
stantly awash  with  the  swell  breaking  over  them,  the 
scant  clothing  of  the  men  kept  wet  with  the  salt 
spray,  and  with  no  light  allowed  them,  the  mechanics 
bent  themselves  to  their  task.  They  attacked  the 
turrets  with  sledge  and  chisel,  wrench  and  crowbar, 
for  they  had  to  remove  a large  section  of  the  roof 
to  allow  the  lifting  through  a free  passage  of  a gun 
thirteen  feet  five  inches  long,  nearly  three  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  breach,  and  weighing  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Beside  the  upper  and  lower  plating,  three  of  the 
heavy  girders  had  to  be  cut  through,  each  in  two 
places,  and  removed.  Then  the  gun,  seen  below  on 
its  carriage,  mostly  under  water,  could  not  be  made 
ready  for  lifting  until  two  massive  cap  squares  of 
brass,  which  fastened  it  down,  were  cut  and  wrenched 
out  of  place.  Then  a strong  rope  or  hawser  was 
passed  around  the  cascabel,  and  wrapped  around 
the  breech  of  the  gun,  with  lashings  sufficient  to 
sling  it  to  the  hoisting  tackle. 

La  Coste  had  now  all  in  readiness  for  the  crowning 
act.  Already  nearly  two  weeks  had  been  consumed 
in  these  preparations.  The  spirit  of  the  brave 
fellows  rose  with  the  difficulties  they  encountered 
and  the  success  that  had  thus  far  rewarded  them. 
On  one  night  only  were  they  discovered  and  forced  to 
hurry  away  from  the  wreck,  but  even  then  no 
unfavourable  result  followed,  nor  was  their  actual 
work  for  the  recovery  of  the  guns  suspected.  The 
war  correspondent’s  confidence  must  have  been 
shared  by  the  whole  fleet,  yet,  while  more  hopeful 
than  when  they  began,  the  men  knew  that  the  most 
uncertain  stage  of  their  operations  was  to  come. 
The  hoisting  out  of  those  enormous  guns  from  the 
turrets — how  was  this  to  be  accomplished? 

An  old,  but  solid,  hulk,  a lightship  formerly  in  use 
at  Rattlesnake  Shoal,  north  of  the  harbor,  was 
made  ready  for  the  hoisting  and  transporting  of  the 
guns  to  the  city.  The  bow  was  weighed  down  with 
fifteen  hundred  sand  bags  destined  to  play  a very 
important  part  in  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

Secrecy  and  dispatch  were  the  requisites  of 
success.  The  Union  fleet  lay  outside,  and  even 
some  of  their  small  boats  on  picket  duty  could  be 
descried  from  the  wreck,  but  so  lulled  into  con- 
fidence were  they  that  no  interruption  occurred 
from  that  quarter. 

On  the  final  night,  with  the  slinging  of  the  gun 
safely  effected,  came  the  order  to  hoist  away;  the 
men  on  the  lightship  responding  cheerily,  though 


with  the  hush  of  caution,  to  their  comrades  waist- 
deep  in  water  within  the  turret. 

The  strain  begins,  the  stout  ropes  tighten,  the 
block  slowly  rises;  then  the  massive  breech  of  the 
gun  appears,  inch  by  inch,  above  the  level  of  the 
roofing,  the  muzzle  yet  hanging  far  down  below  it,, 
and  splashed  by  the  swell  of  sea  water.  Stick  to  it 
as  they  did,  the  task  was  a heavy  one,  the  progress 
slow,  the  operation  very  delicate,  and  the  time  very 
short.  La  Coste  ordered  the  sand  bags  shifted  on  the 
lightship,  and  they  were  passed  to  the  stern.  The 
gun  could  be  seen  gradually  rising  and  in  another 
minute  it  promised  to  swing  free  from  the  Keokuk’s 
turret — but,  no,  it  stopped — and  human  ingenuity 
could  do  no  more. 

Suddenly,  to  their  relief,  just  as  the  day  was 
breaking,  came  at  this  instant  a friendly  wave  from 
the  ocean  and  lifted  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  free  from 
its  detaining  lodgment.  Never  did  morning  dawn 
upon  lighter  spirits,  as  the  men  saw  themselves  free 
at  last  to  return  to  the  city  with  their  well-earned 
trophy. 

In  three  nights  more  the  second  gun  was  made 
ready  for  hoisting;  the  weather  was  favorable,  the 
same  force  of  men  and  means  of  transportation  were 
employed,  and  success,  without  any  delays  or 
drawbacks,  crowned  their  efforts. 

The  papers  in  Charleston,  on  May  6,  announced 
the  complete  recovery  of  the  guns.  The  work  must 
have  occupied  about  three  weeks.  Certainly  it  was 
well  done,  and  deserves  to  be  held  in  remembrance. 
At  the  time  it  was  complimented  with  special  mention 
in  the  reports  of  General  Beauregard  and  Major- 
General  Ripley. 

In  a short  time,  after  they  were  landed  in  Charles- 
ton, the  guns  were  again  under  transportation,  this 
time  to  be  used  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor  against 
which  they  had  once  been  brought  to  attack.  One 
was  mounted  on  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter.  This  gun 
was  subsequently  brought  back  and  placed  at 
Battery  Ramsay  at  White  Point  Gardens  (on  the 
Charleston  Battery).  The  other  was  mounted  at 
Battery  Bee,  Sullivan’s  Island,  and  took  part  in  the 
severe  action  of  September  8,  and  kept  its  place 
there  to  the  last.  They  were  the  heaviest  guns  in  the 
harbor. 

By  the  skill,  daring,  and  perseverance  of  a few 
dauntless  men,  Charleston  became  possessed  of  two 
of  the  proudest  and  most  formidable  trophies  of  the 
war.  They  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Union 
navy,  then  pronounced  irrevocably  lost  by  the 
Confederate  navy,  but,  finally,  with  great  risk  and 
labor,  they  were  raised  and  turned  against  their 
former  owners.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Wells,  the 
Secretary,  should  have  closed  one  of  his  dispatches 
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to  Rear  Admiral  Du  Pont  with  these  words:  “The 
wreck  and  its  important  armament  ought  not  to 
have  been  abandoned  to  the  Rebels,  whose  sleepless 
labors  appear  to  have  secured  them  a valuable 
prize.”  These  guns,  I believe,  are  now  on  the 
famous  battery  (formerly  White  Point  Gardens)  in 
Charleston. 

[Abbreviated  from  Chapter  III  of  the  “Siege  of 
Charleston”  by  Maj.  John  Johnson.] 


FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  JOHN  R.  THOMPSON. 

Contributed  by  Miss  Sally  Washington  Maupin, 
First  Vice  President,  Mayland  Division,  U.  D.  C. 

[In  1864,  John  R.  Thompson  went  to  London  to 
take  an  editorial  position  on  the  Index,  a journal 
supported  by  the  Confederate  government  with  the 
intention  of  influencing  England  and  France  to 
further  its  cause.  Mr.  Thomson  remained  abroad 
two  years.  He  then  returned  to  this  country  and 
obtained  a situation  on  the  Evening  Post  as  assistant 
editor.  His  health  failed  rapidly.  On  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  sent  for  R.  H.  Stoddard,  whom  he 
made  his  executor,  with  full  liberty  to  act  according  to 
his  judgment  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  his  effects. 

His  diary  shows  that  no  American  at  that  period 
has  so  great  a social  opportunity  as  Mr.  Thomson; 
and  I think  that  his  intention  was  to  fill  out  these 
entries  and  make  a complete  account  of  his  life 
abroad. — E.  S.] 

January  25,  186 J. — The  exigencies  of  the  war 
rendering  it  impossible  for  me  to  procure  a diary  in 
Richmond,  I have  taken  this  old  one  of  1859.  The 
only  change  necessary  where  the  entries  will  begin 
is  that  of  the  year  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

January  28. — Some  expenses  of  the  past  year,  to 
show  the  cost  of  things : 

Paid  for  a breakfast  to  three  people,  $33.  One 
pound  of  butter,  $12.  A shad,  $10,  etc. 

Gave  my  sister  for  wounded  soldiers,  $50. 

Paregoric,  $4.  Bottle  of  brandy,  $50. 

Sent  a note  to  Constance  Cary,  proceeds  of  a 
poem  on  the  obsequies  of  Stuart,  which  note  was 
never  received.  Quart  of  milk,  $4. 

February  29. — Wrote  my  weekly  letter  to  the 
London  Index.  Rumors  of  an  advance  of  Meade’s 
army  and  a cavalry  raid  of  the  enemy  on  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad. 

March  1. — Raining  and  very  dark.  Great  excite- 
ment in  town  produced  by  the  cavalry  raid,  which 
was  pushed  within  three  miles  of  Richmond.  The 
vandals  shelled  the  house  of  Hon.  James  Lyon,  on  the 
Brooke  Turnpike,  and  committed  wanton  outrages 
wherever  they  went.  Skirmishes  between  raiders 
and  local  troops;  some  prisoners  brought  in. 


March  2. — The  house  roofs  covered  with  snow. 
Three  hundred  horses  and  eighty  prisoners  brought 
in  by  Gen.  Wade  Hampton. 

March  3. — All  local  troops  under  arms.  Alarm 
bells  rang  from  two  till  five.  All  furloughed  officers 
and  privates  of  the  Confederate  army  called  to 
serve  in  defense  of  the  city. 

March  1+. — Deepest  indignation  over  the  orders 
captured  on  Colonel  Dahlgreen,  revealing  the 
diabolical  purpose  of  the  Yankees  in  their  late  raid 
to  sack  and  burn  the  city  and  put  to  death  the 
President  and  Cabinet. 

March  6. — At  St.  Paul’s  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
after  victory  was  offered  for  our  deep  obligation  to 
God  Almighty  and  our  deliverance  from  danger. 

March  7. — Wrote  a full  account  of  late  events  for 
the  London  Index. 

March  13.— Large  number  of  leading  Confederate 
officers  in  church  to-day — Generals  R.  E.  Lee, 
Longstreet,  Bragg,  Hood,  Whiting,  and  others. 

March  II. — Prayers  at  St.  Paul’s.  Spent  the 
evening  playing  backgammon  with  my  father. 
President’s  proclamation  on  fast  day.  Consultation 
of  generals  held  here  on  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
for  the  future. 

March  15. — Under  the  new  agreement  for  exchange 
of  prisoners,  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  officers  and 
prisoners  arrived.  President  Davis  and  Governor 
Smith  made  speeches.  Hot  coffee  and  provisions 
were  served  them. 

March  20.— Immense  concourse  in  Capitol  Square 
to  meet  eleven  hundred  prisoners  from  Point  Look- 
out. 

March  26. — Prices  current  for  this  day’s  market: 
Beef,  far  from  good,  $5  per  pound.  Irish  potatoes, 
$40  per  bushel.  Eggs,  per  dozen,  $7.  Butter,  per 
pound,  $4. 

March  31. — Heard  a lecture  on  the  religious 
character  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Large  audience. 
Sent  letter  to  London  by  a special  messenger. 

April  30. — President  Davis’s  son  fell  from  the 
balcony. 

May  1. — Funeral  of  young  Davis. 

May  5. — Yankee  gunboats  ascending  the  river. 
Second  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

May  6. — The  great  battle  continues.  Dr.  Read’s 
church  kept  open  for  prayers. 

May  7. — Continuance  of  the  fight.  A thousand 
rumors  flying. 

May  9. — All  business  suspended.  No  one  allowed 
to  leave  town. 

May  11. — Richmond  bare  of  male  inhabitants. 
Terrible  storm ; houses  unroofed. 

July  5. — Left  Wilmington  on  steamer  Cape  Fear, 
went  down  the  river  to  Fort  Fisher,  and  on  board  the 
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Edith.  Out  at  sea  by  eight  o’clock,  having  safely 
passed  the  inner  blockading  fleet  off  the  bar;  went 
very  near  one  of  them.  Slept  on  a cotton  bale.  At 
daybreak  were  seen  and  chased  by  a Yankee  steamer 
supposed  to  be  the  Connecticut.  Chase  kept  up 
nine  hours,  when  the  Yankee  changed  his  course. 
Saw  the  steamer  later,  but,  night  coming  on,  eluded 
them. 

July  8. — Ran  into  the  harbor  of  St.  George, 
Bermuda,  and  went  on  board  the  British  mail 
packet  and  sailed  for  Halifax. 

July  12. — Dense  fog  off  the  coast.  Lay  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  firing  signal  guns.  Pilot  came  along 
and  took  us  into  harbor.  Heard  of  the  loss  of  the 
Alabama  in  the  fight  with  the  Kearsarge. 

July  80. — Put  off  passenger  and  mails  at  Queens- 
town. 

London,  August  3. — Moved  my  luggage  from 
Exeter  Hill  Hotel  to  17  Savile  Row,  the  old  residence 
of  Sheridan,  where  he  died. 

August  Ik. — Kingussie,  Scotland.  Two  services 
in  the  church,  the  last  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  the 
tunes  sung  to  the  hymns  the  same  as  those  used  in 
America.  Received  a telegram  of  a victory  over 
Grant,  which  gives  us  all  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

September  3. — Went  with  Mr.  Mason  to  the 
Clonmel  Club;  cricket  match  with  the  10th  Hussars. 

September  8. — Took  a jaunting  car  for  Curragh- 
more,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford.  At 
Carrick,  a trial  was  going  on  on  witchcraft ! Saw  an 
old  manor  house  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  Spenser 
visited.  Stopped  at  Mr.  Ridgeway’s  to  lunch. 

October  7. — Dined  at  Captain  Blakeley’s,  inventor 
of  the  celebrated  gun. 

October  11. — Lunched  with  the  Countess  of 
Harrington.  Afterwards  drove  to  a famous  jeweler’s 
in  Regent  Street,  where  we  saw  diamonds  of  the 
Dowager  Countess  Cleveland,  £8,000  in  value. 
They  were  for  sale.  Commenced  a leader  for  the 
Index. 

October  lk. — Drank  tea  and  spent  the  evening 
with  Thomas  Carlyle  at  5 Cheyne  Row.  Mr. 
Carlyle  inquired  about  the  Confederacy,  its  re- 
sources, army,  its  supplies  of  food  and  powder. 

October  31. — Went  with  Miss  Sally  Souter,  the 
Countess  of  Harrington,  and  Lady  Geraldine  Stan- 
hope to  the  St.  James  Theater,  to  see  Charles 
Mathews. 

November  k • — Weather  far  inferior  to  our  glorious 
fall  weather  in  Virginia. 

November  16. — At  Carlyle’s,  who  made  many 
inquiries  about  Lee,  whom  he  greatly  admires.  He 
talked  brilliantly;  spoke  disparagingly  of  Napier 
and  other  English  historians;  said  they  knew  nothing 
of  war  as  an  art. 


January  1,  1865,  Paris. — Took  a cab  and  went  to 
dine  at  Mr.  Corbin’s,  Rue  de  Varennes,  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.  Streets  coated  with  ice.  Mr.  Corbin 
lives  in  magnificent  style.  The  guests  were  Mr. 
Slidell,  General  Randolph,  Commodore  Barron,  and  a 
son  of  Commodore  Stewart  of  the  old  United  States 
navy.  The  dark  day  was  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  of  Confederates  in  Paris.  The  new  year 
opens  in  sorrow.  May  it  close  in  joy!  God  grant  it! 

January  k • — Paris  is  immensely  changed  in  ten 
years,  since  I saw  it.  The  Emperor  makes  vast 
improvements,  but  the  city  is  losing  its  ancient 
characteristics. 

January  7. — Heard  the  sad  news  of  the  occupation 
of  Savannah  by  Sherman’s  army,  and,  though  we 
felt  little  like  amusement,  went  to  the  theater,  and 
afterwards  took  oysters. 

January  27. — Yet,  in  the  absence  of  news,  the 
Confederate  loan  advances  three  per  cent.  Am 
told  we  shall  soon  hear  something  of  importance. 
I think  it  refers  to  an  ironclad  from  Europe  to 
attack  Boston  or  New  York. 

January  30. — Distressing  news  of  the  capture  of 
Fort  Fisher  by  the  Federals,  and  may  now  give  up 
all  hope  of  correspondence  with  our  friends. 

February  15. — Breakfasted  at  ten  with  candles. 
Intelligence  of  a negotiation  on  the  part  of  our 
commissioners  with  Lincoln  and  Seward  for  peace 
broken  off.  Rejoiced  to  hear  that  no  reconstruction 
of  the  Union  was  listened  to  as  a possible  thing  by 
our  commissioners. 

February  19. — Heard  an  impressive  sermon  from 
Maurice,  a friend  of  Tennyson.  Lunched  at  Lord 
Wharncliffe’s.  As  in  all  English  houses  of  wealth, 
the  lunch  was  a sumptuous  affair.  Colonel  Darner 
showed  me  drawings  of  the  battles  in  the  Crimea. 
Englishmen  think  our  fighting  in  America  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 

March  10. — News  of  the  capture  of  Wilmington. 
All  seems  dark  for  our  poor  country.  How  different 
with  me,  in  luxury,  from  the  privations  of  our  noble 
people!  This  is  Fast  Day  appointed  by  President 
Davis.  Although  written  above  that  I lunched  and 
dined,  I fasted.  I took  no  breakfast,  and  only  a 
meager  bowl  of  soup  and  bit  of  fish  at  the  other  meals, 
and  I have  prayed  Almighty  God  for  our  cause. 

March  lk. — Holtze  gave  me  the  intelligence  that 
the  Confederate  funds  in  Europe  were  in  a state  of 
bankruptcy,  and  that  the  Index  would  probably  be 
discontinued  in  two  or  three  months.  This  greatly 
disconcerted  me,  as  I am  at  a loss  to  know  how  to 
live  when  my  salary  is  cut  off. 

March  18. — Found  an  Englishman  with  Northern 
sympathies,  a rare  thing,  who  was  an  infinite  radical, 
as  Governor  Wise  terms  it. 
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March  22. — Nothing  but  the  favor  of  the  Almighty 
God  can  rescue  the  Confederacy.  Early  defeated  by 
Sheridan. 

April  15. — Capture  of  Richmond.  Our  noble 
city  has  at  last  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
How  bitter  the  thought  that  the  detested  Federal 
flag  is  again  to  be  hoisted  upon  the  capitol!  I 
shudder  to  think  of  what  may  be  the  fate  of  my 
father  and  sister.  Dined  at  the  “Cock,”  whose 
plump  head  waiter  Tennyson  celebrates,  but  did  not 
see  him. 

April  21+- — Received  a letter  from  sister  describing 
the  terrible  scenes  attending  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond.  My  books  are  burned.  My  father  has 
lost  his  all  by  the  fire.  This  news,  with  the  surrender 
of  Lee’s  army,  wholly  unfits  me  for  work. 

April  26. — The  editor  of  the  Standard  brought  me 
news  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  I fear  the  mind 
of  Europe  will  be  persuaded  that  it  was  prompted 
by  Confederate  influence.  I was  pained  to  learn 
that  the  assassin  profaned  the  motto  of  Virginia.  At 
the  West  End,  I found  the  whole  metropolis  intensely 
excited.  I never  witnessed  such  a sensation  in 
London. 

June  18. — Having  closed  my  connection  with  the 
Index,  have  made  an  engagement  on  the  Standard. 
I am  to  have  one  leader  a week  for  a guinea  and  a 
half  a week. 

August  21. — To  the  Britannia  Theater  to  see  a 
melodrama,  “The  Confederate’s  Daughter.”  The 
villain,  as  General  Butler,  was  almost  as  great  a 
scoundrel  as  the  original. 

September  23. — Took  a walk  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tees  and  the  rivulet  Greta  to  Rokeby.  Saw 
Rokeby  Mansion,  the  seat  of  Walter  Scott’s  friend, 
Mr.  Morritt.  I recalled  the  old  song  sister  and  I 
used  to  sing,  “Oh,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and 
fair,  and  Greta’s  woods  are  green.” 

November  15. — Called  on  Carlyle.  Found  the 
Irish  patriot,  Gavan  Duffy,  there.  Carlyle  gave  us  a 
graphic  account  of  a visit  to  the  thieves’  quarter  in 
Whitechapel.  He  also  spoke  of  the  great  ignorance 
of  the  educated  classes  in  England  and  Germany,  of 
German  history  and  literature. 

December  26. — Sidmouth.  At  Mr.  Vane’s  made  a 
bowl  of  eggnog,  a drink  unknown  in  England. 

January  11,  1866.— London.  Twelve  inches  of 
snow  fallen.  Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  a fall 
of  snow  in  London.  No  matter  how  densely  fall  the 
flakes,  they  are  scarcely  more  numerous  than  the 
flakes  of  soot;  there  is  no  sparkling  surface  as  there  is 
on  snow  in  America.  Lunched  with  Dean  and  Lady 
Stanley  at  the  deanery,  Westminster.  The  dean 
took  us  into  the  famous  Jerusalem  chamber  attached 
to  the  abbey,  a room  hung  with  Arras  tapestry,  and 


where,  according  to  Shakespeare,  Henry  VII  died 
on  the  floor.  In  the  dean’s  diningroom  was  a 
collection  of  the  portraits  of  former  deans;  one  of 
them  was  the  famous  Atterbury. 

January  26. — Dean  Stanley  mentioned  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  grandest  buildings  in  the  world 
were  the  burial  places  of  monarchs — St.  Denis,  St. 
Peter’s,  the  Escurial,  Westminster,  etc.  Wrote  my 
weekly  letter  to  the  Louisville  Journal.  Had  my 
hair  cut. 

March  5. — Had  by  invitation  an  interview  with  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  subject 
of  rebuilding  William  and  Mary  College.  It  lasted 
twenty  minutes.  He  listened  respectfully  to  all  I 
had  to  say.  He  was  very  cautious  not  to  utter  a 
word  on  the  American  war,  and  I was  cautious  not  to 
base  my  appeal  for  the  college  on  exclusive  Church 
grounds.  When  I rose  to  leave,  he  promised  his 
favor  and  assistance. 

March  9. — Dined  at  Colonel  Percy’s  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards.  Met  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Bath,  a very  intelligent  old  lady,  a strong  friend  of 
the  Confederacy. 

March  12. — Breakfasted  at  Mr.  Huth’s,  a friend 
of  Thackeray’s,  a magnificent  house.  The  most 
sumptuous  library  I ever  saw.  A first  edition  of 
Chaucer.  A splendid  copy  of  first  edition  of  John 
Smith’s  “Virginia,”  Pocahontas’s  portrait,  proof 
impression  of  maps,  etc.  He  has  the  celebrated 
collection  of  seventy-five  black-letter  ballads  from 
the  late  Mr.  Daniel’s  library. 

April  7. — I envy  every  one  going  home.  I long  to 
see  dear  old  Virginia.  I love  her  deeper  for  her 
impoverishment.  Her  wasted  fields  seem  more 
beautiful  than  this  richly  cultured  England.  As  for 
the  best  class  of  people  there,  I am  convinced,  as  I 
compare  them  with  the  aristocracy  of  other  coun- 
tries, that  they  are  higher  in  the  scale  of  moral 
elevation  than  any  class  on  earth,  and,  so  thinking, 
I ask:  “Am  I worthy  the  name  of  Virginian?” 

June  1. — Met,  in  Hyde  Park,  Carlyle,  the  first 
time  since  the  death  of  his  wife.  Speaking  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  he  declared  that,  looking  at  the  war  from 
first  to  last,  Davis  seemed  to  him  one  of  the  manliest 
actors  in  it,  and  whatever  the  jury  might  say  on  his 
trial,  the  grand  jury  of  mankind  had  already  declared 
him  not  guilty. 

September  10. — Took  my  final  leave  of  London, 
after  a residence  of  more  than  two  years,  by  Great 
Western  Railway  to  Cheltenham. 

September  11. — Left  Birmingham  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

September  15. — Sailed  on  the  steamer  Cuba  for 
New  York. 
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THE  TEST  OF  MISSOURIANS. 

BY  JAMES  E.  PAYNE,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

(Continued  from  February  Number) 

Early  in  the  morning,  General  McCulloch  had 
started  on  the  road  to  Leeton.  Curtis’s  scouts 
reported  his  advance  and  General  Asboth  was  sent 
with  his  brigade  to  meet  him.  Two  guns  of  the  2nd 
Moussouri  Artillery  (Federal),  with  two  companies 
of  cavalry  and  a regiment  of  infantry  were  sent 
forward  to  reconnoiter  McCulloch’s  position. 
General  Pike  was  ordered  to  engage  these  with  his 
Indians,  and  did  so  with  such  spirit  that  the  Federals 
gave  way,  leaving  their  two  guns  behind.  These  the 
Indians  turned  upside  down  and,  evidently  thinking 
they  had  “done  their  bit,”  became  unmanageable  and 
were  led  away  to  the  woods,  never  again  to  appear  as 
a fighting  force.  Upon  the  repulse  of  his  advance, 
Asboth  withdrew  to  the  vicinity  of  Leeton,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Sigel  and  Jeff  C.  Davis.  General 
McCulloch,  evidently  desirous  to  locate  the  new 
Federal  position  by  a personal  reconnoissance,  rode 
forward,  ran  into  the  Federal  skirmish  line  and  was 
killed.  If  he  had  imparted  his  plans  to  anyone,  it 
was  to  McIntosh,  who  now  advanced  and  vigorously 
attacked.  After  a desperate  battle,  he  captured  a 
heavy  battery  and  was  leading  on  when  he,  too,  was 
killed.  About  the  same  time  Colonel  Herbert,  of  the 
3rd  Louisiana  Infantry,  rode  too  far  into  the  Federal 
lines  and  was  captured,  with  part  of  his  men.  General 
Davis,  finding  no  enemy  in  his  front,  changed 
formation  to  the  left  and  took  our  forces  in  flank, 
and  the  Confederate  repulse  was  complete. 

There  was  now  no  one  who  would  assume  com- 
mand. Greer,  of  a Texas  regiment,  possibly  should 
have  done  so,  but,  fearing  a surprise  attack  on  our 
train  near  Bentonville,  marched  thither.  The  other 
fragments  during  the  night  joined  the  main  body 
at  Elkhorn.  Sigel  had  already  joined  Curtis  in  our 
front.  The  battle  was  begun  at  sunrise  of  the  7th 
by  a heavy  cannon  fire  on  one  of  our  batteries  posted 
in  the  road  near  the  Tavern.  The  infantry  sprang  to 
arms,  expecting  attack,  the  2nd  Moussouri  Brigade 
standing  in  reserve  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain. 
An  infantry  regiment  in  our  front  was  hotly  engaged 
for  near  an  hour,  and  was  withdrawn.  The  first  of 
our  batteries  was  soon  forced  out  of  action  on  account 
of  empty  ammunition  boxes.  And  so  on,  one  after 
another  was  forced  out.  No  ammunition  and  our 
wagons  fifteen  miles  away ! The  only  alternative  was 
to  withdraw  our  guns,  then  retire  the  infantry, 
masking  our  movement  so  as  to  hold  off  attack  until 
safety  was  secured.  And  this  lamentable  ending  all 
on  account  of  the  reckless  daring  of  two  men.  For, 
had  McCulloch  directed  instead  of  taking  the  lead 
and  running  in  the  jaws  of  death,  so  ready  to  close 


on  a gallant  life  in  that  hour  of  supreme  value  to  his 
country,  or  if  McIntosh  had  not  so  recklessly  defied  a 
similar  fate,  victory  over  Sigel  would  have  been 
theirs,  and  victory  over  Curtis  would  have  been 
ours. 

If  ever  fate,  that  mysterious  shaper  of  destiny 
and  the  lives  of  men,  was  against  a man,  it  had 
evidently  singled  out  Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn  for  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  victims.  Victory  at  Elkhorn 
Mountain  would  have  meant  the  capture  of  Curtis’s 
army  and  an  open  road  to  St.  Louis.  General  Price, 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  at  Osceola,  had  issued  his 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  sterling  young  manhood  of 
Missouri  for  fifty  thousant  men,  ending  with:  “Give 
me  fifty  thousand  men  and  I will  drive  from  our 
borders  every  vandal  horde  now  invading  the 
sacred  soil  of  our  State!”  And  more  than  fifty 
thousand  were  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  answer 
the  call.  Consider  the  result  of  adding  to  this  army, 
fifty  thousand  such  men  as  had  chased  Sigel  through 
Carthage,  whipped  Lyon  and  Sigel,  with  their 
regulars  and  well-trained  volunteers,  at  Wilson’s 
Creek,  captured  Springfield,  dispersed  a small  army 
at  Dug  Springs,  put  another  to  flight  at  Warrens- 
burg,  driven  Mulligan  and  Van  Horn  into  Lexington 
and  compelled  surrender,  in  five  days ! In  the  state  of 
uncertainty  of  sympathies  prevailing  in  Southern 
Illinois,  St.  Louis  taken,  and  the  Confederate  battle 
line  would  have  been  extended  across  the  State  of 
Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Logan,  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash.  Halleck  would  have  been 
forced  out  of  Tennessee,  Buell  back  to  the  Ohio,  and 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  would  have  pinned 
him  there,  driven  him  and  his  army  across  the  river, 
or  sent  them  to  the  rear  as  prisoners  of  war. 

What  anguish  must  have  wrung  the  heart  of  this 
gallant  soldier  when  he  saw  the  scintillant  picture 
of  his  ambitions  hope,  and  well  laid  plans  charred 
and  consumed  as  a burning  scroll  in  the  fire  of  defeat! 
Well,  we  got  away.  The  artillery  fell  back  to 
Keytesville,  Mo.,  turned  off  toward  Huntsville  and 
escaped.  The  infantry  moved  east,  waded  White 
River,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night.  The  old  State 
Guard  and  Little’s  Brigade  and  the  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  contingents  worked  around  to 
Frog  Bayou,  leaving  our  brigade  to  pursue  a course 
between  the  main  body  and  the  enemy.  And  what  a 
picnic  we  had,  and  what  a price  we  paid  for  our  halos! 
We  had  no  wagon  train,  drew  no  rations.  A raw 
turnip  was  a feast,  an  ear  of  corn  better  than  diamond 
studs.  After  six  almost  eatless  days,  we  came  into 
camp,  where  our  more  fortunate  comrades  had 
prepared  a welcoming  supper. 

After  a two- week  stay  at  Frog  Bayou,  where  we 
soon  recovered  from  our  fatigue,  we  packed  up  and 
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started  on  our  march  to  Des  Arc,  where  we  embarked 
on  river  packets  for  Memphis. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  in  Arkansas  when 
Jupiter  Pluvius  was  under  contract  to  “make  it  wet” 
has  a fair  idea  of  our  trials  with  Arkansas  mud, 
swollen  streams,  and  general  cussedness  of  badly 
kept  roads.  At  Little  Cypress,  we  found  a river 
instead  of  a creek;  at  Big  Cypress,  a rival  to  the 
Mississippi.  Horses  could  not  drag  the  cannon, 
so  we  had  to  “play  horse”  and  do  the  dragging 
ourselves.  From  Des  Arc  to  Memphis  was  easy, 
so  also  was  the  trip  thence  to  Corinth  by  rail. 

We  had  heard  nor  seen  aught  of  General  Van  Dorn, 
and  a good  many  of  our  officers  as  well  as  men  held 
him  responsible  for  our  defeat  at  Elkhorn,  an  opinion 
I did  not  share.  The  plan  for  attack  on  Curtis  was 
suggested  and  urged  by  General  Price,  and  supported 
by  all  but  two  members  of  the  council — to  wit: 
McCulloch  and  McIntosh. 

Ever  since  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek  there  had 
been  temper  between  McCulloch  and  Price.  Price 
knew  the  mettle  of  his  men  and  believed  in  them; 
McCulloch  lacked  faith  in  the  Missourian  as  a 
fighting  man,  in  Price  as  a military  leader,  and 
refused  to  cooperate  in  a movement  against  Lyon  at 
Springfield,  unless  Price  turned  over  the  command  to 
him.  Price  said  to  him:  “General  McCulloch,  I will 
surrender  to  you  the  command  of  my  army  if  you 
will  lead  on  against  Lyon,  and  I will  show  you 
whether  my  Missourians  can  fight  or  not.”  No 
wonder  McCulloch  lacked  faith.  Scarcely  less  than 
three  months  before  these  Missourians  had  left  their 
homes,  marched  to  Cowskin  Prairie,  where  they 
rationed  principally  on  green  corn,  sheltering  them- 
selves with  green  boughs  cut  from  a neighboring 
forest,  putting  a part  of  each  day  in  drill.  Some 
carried  army  muskets,  some  Mississippi  rifles,  some 
squirrel  guns,  and  others  double-barreled  shotguns. 
They  stayed  at  Cowskin  from  July  10,  to  August  1, 
when  McCulloch  came.  Then,  under  him  and  their 
“Old  Pap  Price,”  fared  forth  to  meet  in  open  battle 
skilled  regulars  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
trained  militia,  well  fed,  well  armed,  and  well 
equipped.  McCulloch  mistrusted,  but  Price  insisted, 
and  on  that  morn  of  August  10,  surprised  by  a 
salvo  of  Lyon’s  artillery  hurling  shot  and  shell  into 
their  midst  while  still  at  their  meager  breakfast,  they 
sprang  for  their  arms,  fell  into  line,  and,  led  by  the 
matchless  Weightman,  confronted  Lyon  and  his 
regulars,  shot  him  from  his  horse,  and  drove  his 
army  back  to  Springfield.  Notwithstanding  this, 
McCulloch  evidently  believed  the  victory  due  to  his 
own  masterly  maneuvering,  and  the  sterling  soldier- 
ship of  the  3rd  Louisiana.  Lyon  had  sent  Sigel  with 
3,200  men  and  a battery  on  a flanking  movemen  to 


turn  the  Confederate  rear.  This  he  dd  quite  success- 
fully, but  was  discovered  while  taking  position  com- 
manding McCulloch’s  line  of  retreat.  Rosser’s 
regiment,  of  Raines’s  Missouri  Division,  was  on 
guard  at  this  point.  Colonel  Rosser,  discovering  this 
new  peril,  notified  General  McCulloch.  The  com- 
mander in  chief,  resourceful  and  quick  to  act,  at 
once  detached  two  companies  from  the  3rd  Louisiana, 
which  was  even  then  advancing  against  a regiment  of 
Kansas  infantry  and  ordered  them  to  the  support  of 
Rosser.  Thus  reenforced,  Rosser  ordered  a charge. 
Driving  straight  at  Sigel’s  guns,  with  splendid 
elan,  Missourian  and  Louisianaian  swept  Sigel  off  his 
feet,  seized  his  cannon  and  turned  them  upon  his 
routed  forces.  Still  this  doubting  Thomas  could  not 
find  the  holes  in  the  pierced  hands  and  sides  of  the 
unseasoned  Missourian,  and  asked  that  he  should 
command  the  right  wing,  composed  of  his  own  men. 
This  was  granted  him.  No  one  who  has  read  history 
can  doubt  that  had  this  gallant  officer  lived,  the 
Federal  left  would  have  been  completely  crushed 
before  the  day  was  done. 

The  campaign  against  Corinth  was  another  bril- 
liant conception.  While  Price  was  fighting  Rosecranz 
at  Iuka,  Van  Dorn  arrived  at  Ripley  with  Lovell’s 
Division.  Price  fell  back  to  Booneville,  Rosecranz 
returned  to  Corinth,  and  Grant  to  Jackson,  Tenn. 
The  plan  proposed  by  Van  Dorn  to  Price  was  to 
join  him  at  Ripley,  move  toward  Jackson  in  order 
to  lead  Grant  to  believe  that  point  to  be  the  Con- 
federate objective,  then  turn  suddenly  on  Corinth 
and  crush  Rosecranz  before  Grant  could  come  to  his 
relief.  In  my  paper  on  the  Corinth  battle,  I de- 
scribed this  movement,  and  have  always  firmly 
believed  that  had  Maury  attacked  thirty  minutes 
sooner;  and  had  Lovell  carried  out  his  part  of  the 
plan  as  prepared,  that  victory,  not  defeat,  would 
have  been  the  result. 

General  Van  Dorn  was  of  the  cavalry.  His 
mind  was  naturally  influenced  by  that  fact.  His 
plans,  formed  while  mounted  and  riding  at  break- 
neck speed,  must  be  carried  out  with  corresponding 
celerity.  See  him  riding  northward  a few  months 
after  Corinth  with  a band  of  men  who  could  keep 
pace.  Riding  no  one  but  himself  knowing  whither, 
he  suddenly  turns  on  Holly  Springs,  where  Grant 
had  gathered  supplies  for  his  campaign  against 
Vicksburg.  Striking  like  a bolt  of  lightning  from 
a clear  sky,  he  captures  a force  greater  than  his 
own  and  destroys  millions  on  millions  of  value  in 
accumulated  stores.  Sherman  was  alarmed,  Grant 
stunned  and  forced  to  change  all  his  plans;  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  thrown  into  the  tremor 
of  panic.  The  South  had  found  the  real  Van  Dorn, 
and  Van  Dorn  had  found  himself.  Upon  the  South- 
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ern  horizon  a new  star  of  hope  had  arisen  On  that 
of  the  North,  a new  dread  was  crouching.  Van 
Dorn  was  marked  for  destruction. 


WHERE  THE  SOUTH  LED. 

(In  the  New  York  Times  of  January  27,  Dr.  Philip 
Alexander  Bruce,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  took 
occasion  to  correct  certain  tendencies  of  the  Northern 
mind  to  claim  priority  for  that  section  in  certain 
historical  events,  and  while  the  Veteran  has  carried 
many  times  refutation  of  those  errors,  it  is  something 
that  seems  ever  ready  to  spring  up  again,  so  it  is 
appropriate  to  publish  here  Dr.  Bruce’s  protest.) 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
South  have  often  ground  for  disputing  the  claim  of 
New  England  writers  and  speakers  that  certain  his- 
torical events  occurred  at  an  earlier  date  on  their 
soil  than  like  events  did  in  the  South.  Two  character- 
istic instances  of  this  perversion  of  fact  have  been 
noted  within  a recent  period. 

First,  when  last  year  a band  of  English  Congre- 
gational Pilgrims  visited  Massachusetts  on  their 
way  to  the  shrine  of  Plymouth  Rock,  they  were 
received  in  Boston  by  a State  official.  In  his  address 
he  calmly  asserted  that,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  British  Parliament,  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  was  the  oldest  English-speaking 
legislative  body  in  the  world.  I have  seen  this  mis- 
statement recently  repeated  in  New  England  news- 
papers. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Massachusetts  House  con- 
vened for  the  first  time  about  fourteen  years  after 
the  earliest  session  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
at  Jamestown.  The  latter  assembly  came  together 
in  1619,  a year  before  the  Pilgrims  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land. The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  or  Delegates 
has  been  meeting  annually  or  biennially,  without 
intermission,  throughout  the  long  interval  between 
1619  and  1929.  The  sessions  were  not  even  inter- 
rupted by  the  confusion  of  revolution  or  secession. 
The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  convening  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years; 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  or  Delegates,  three 
hundred  and  ten  years. 

The  second  misstatement  is,  perhaps,  as  flagrant 
in  its  inaccuracy.  In  an  article  published  in  one  of 
our  American  reviews  for  January,  1929,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  late  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
the  subject  of  the  article,  was  virtually  the  father  of 
the  elective  system  of  studies  now  so  common  in  our 
American  colleges.  In  reality,  it  was  not  Eliot  who 
first  suggested  the  elective  system  even  for  Harvard. 
Professor  Ticknor  of  that  university,  had  proposed 


this  system  before  Eliot  was  born,  and  had  even 
adopted  it  in  some  of  his  own  classes.  Where  did 
Ticknor  obtain  the  principle?  From  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  had  already  put  it  in  operation  at  the  newly 
erected  University  of  Virginia.  Ticknor  visited 
Monticello  for  the  single  purpose  of  observing  in  per- 
son the  working  of  the  system  and  was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  its  superiority  that  he  subsequently  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  Harvard  authorities  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  Virginia  institution. 
President  Wayland,  after  a similar  visit  and  exami- 
nation, actually  introduced  the  same  system  at 
Brown. 

When  President  Eliot  adopted  the  elective  system 
at  Harvard,  he  received  as  much  praise  as  if  he  had 
invented  a method  of  college  education  foreign  to  the 
American  community  and  practically  unknown  to 
its  citizens.  We  remember  that  the  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  that  time 
Col.  Charles  S.  Venable,  formerly  a member  of 
General  Lee’s  staff,  struck  with  the  confident  claims 
of  the  sister  institution,  called  quiet  attention  in  the 
public  press  to  the  fact  that  the  elective  system  of 
studies  had  been  in  full  and  successful  operation  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  ever  since  the  latter’s 
incorporation  in  1819,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
modified  in  any  particular  there  throughout  that 
long  period.  He  cordially  welcomed  belated  Harvard 
to  that  broad  modern  platform  of  education,  which 
his  own  institution,  under  the  influence  of  Jefferson, 
had  occupied  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence, 
nearly  half  a century  before. 


REDBUD 

Now  I have  come  to  watch  for  it  as  one 
Goes  seeking  an  oasis  through  dry  lands; 

Before  the  earliest  spring  days  have  begun, 

I search  for  it  with  eyes  and  heart  and  hands — 
And  suddenly,  down  some  dim  wooded  way, 

I catch  the  glimmer  of  a misty  light: 

The  smoke  of  lavender  through  leafless  gray 
That  clutches  at  my  throat  and  blinds  my  sight. 

And  soon  each  little  sprangled  redbud  tree 
Will  loose  its  loveliness  upon  the  air, 

To  shake  my  heart  with  quivering  ecstacy, 

And  leave  me  breathless,  wordless — but  aware 
That  never  would  a Southern  spring  be  spring 
Without  this  delicate,  frail  blossoming. 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell. 
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“The  gates  of  time  swing  wide  to-day 
And  thro’  them  march  the  men  in  gray — 
Faithful,  prayerful,  brave,  and  old, 

With  loyal  minds  and  hearts  of  gold. 

And  thro’  the  mists  of  tears  we  pray, 

God  keep  them  all  who  wore  the  gray.” 

Capt.  Fred  Beall. 

Capt.  Fred  Beall,  Honorary  Commander  for  Life 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  died 
at  his  home  in  Washington  on  January  23,  after  some 
years  of  inactivity.  He  had  passed  the  ninety-first 
milestone,  and  was  doubtless  the  oldest,  as  well  as 
the  most  beloved,  of  our  veterans  in  Washington. 
Members  of  Camp  No.  171,  U.  C.  V.,  with  which  he 
was  so  long  affiliated,  Mississippi  senators  and 
representatives,  officers  of  the  Mississippi  Society  of 
Washington,  and  representatives  of  the  District 
Bar  Association  were  among  the  honorary  and 
active  pallbearers.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Confederate  section  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Though  Captain  Beall  was  bom  in  Georgia — July 
10,  1837 — he  went  to  Washington  from  West  Point, 
Miss.,  in  1893,  and  engaged  in  law  practice  there, 
retiring  from  active  work  in  1924.  He  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Mississippi  Society  in  Washington 
and  was  its  second  president.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Southern  Society  of  Washington,  and 
served  as  Commander  of  Camp,  No.  171,  U.  C.  V., 
for  several  years,  and  all  these  associations  had 
honored  him  by  making  him  honorary  life  president. 

In  a sketch  of  Captain  Beall  in  the  Veteran  for 
February,  1924,  telling  of  the  honor  paid  him  by  his 
comrades  in  Washington,  mention  was  made  of  his 
Confederate  service,  which  began  with  his  enlistment 
as  a private  in  Capt.  P.  A.  Mann’s  Company  of 
Partisan  Rangers,  organized  at  Aberdeen,  Miss.  He 
served  with  this  company  until  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  12th  Mississippi  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  and 
never  missed  a fight  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  they 
were  engaged  in  many  hard  battles.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  never  surrendered,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  end  of  life. 

Three  daughters  survive  him. 


Capt.  Charles  H.  Dear. 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Dear,  one  of  Meshy’s  Rangers, 
died  at  Washington,  Va.,  on  January  5,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a son. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States, 
Charles  Dear  was  a student  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Academy,  from  which  he  enlisted  in  Meshy’s  com- 
mand; he  was  then  just  sixteen  years  old,  and  he 
remained  with  Mosby  to  the  end.  In  his  writings, 
Colonel  Mosby  made  frequent  references  to  “ Charley 
Dear”  as  his  “most  daring,  trusted,  and  gallant 
scout.”  Captain  Dear  participated  with  Mosby  in 
that  daring  exploit  of  capturing  General  Stoughton  of 
the  Federal  army,  at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  Va.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mosby,  with  twenty-four  men, 
including  young  Dear,  kidnaped  Stoughton  and  took 
him  away  as  a prisoner,  although  he  had  a command 
of  24,000  men — and  not  a man  was  lost  by  Mosby. 

It  was  also  Captain  Dear  who  made  what  was 
known  as  the  Greenback  Raid  at  Sheffield  Station, 
Va.,  when  he  boarded  a train  and  took  $168,000  from 
Major  Revell,  a paymaster  of  the  Union  army.  Dear 
and  Revell  engaged  in  a pistol  duel,  in  which  the 
latter  was  killed.  The  money  was  turned  over  to 
Mosby.  Captain  Dear  was  also  with  Mosby  when, 
with  sixty  men,  he  engaged  a troop  of  two  hundred  of 
the  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  under  Captain  Duff, 
and  in  another  pistol  combat,  Dear  knocked  Duff 
senseless.  But  after  the  war,  the  two  became  inti- 
mate friends. 

During  the  war,  Captain  Dear  received  twelve 
bullets  in  his  body  in  various  engagements  and  got 
many  saber  cuts.  Five  of  his  ancestors  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  so  his  martial  spirit  was  an  in- 
heritance. He  was  a member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Georgia  Comrades. 

T.  A.  Boyd,  flag  bearer  of  Company  E,  42nd 
Georgia  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter  in  Covington,  Ga.,  on  January  7,  aged 
eighty-seven  years.  A son  and  daughter  survive  him. 
He  served  through  the  War  between  the  States,  and, 
except  for  the  time  he  was  in  the  army,  he  had  been  a 
citizen  of  Newton  County  throughout  his  life.  For 
nearly  a half  century  he  had  been  a ruling  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  he  is  mourned  by  a host 
of  friends. 

Simeon  Thomas  Wheeler,  a veteran  of  Company 
B,  16th  Georgia  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.,  died  on  January 
1 at  his  home  in  Oxford,  Ga.,  aged  eighty-six  years; 
he  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a son,  and  a daughter. 
Widely  known  and  respected  for  his  splendid  charac- 
ter and  sterling  citizenship,  his  influence  for  good  will 
not  soon  pass  away. 
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Charles  M.  Kaylor. 

After  a long  and  useful  life,  Charles  M.  Kay- 
lor passed  away  at  his  home  near  Springfield, 
Mo.,  November  11,  1928. 

He  was  born  near  Abingdon,  Va.,  December 
25,  1844,  of  Virginia  ancestry,  and  when  a boy 
of  fifteen  years  his  parents  removed  to  a farm 
near  Philadelphia,  Tenn. 

In  1861,  he  joined  the  Confederate  forces  with 
a company  made  up  at  Sweetwater,  Tenn.,  which 
was  later  known  as  Company  G,  2d  Tennessee 
Cavalry,  of  which  W.  L.  Clark  was  captain.  It 
was  attached  to  and  remained  with  the  matchless 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  throughout  the  conflict. 

Young  Kaylor  took  part  in  the  following  en- 
gagements and  battles:  Perryville,  Ky.,  Mur- 
freesboro or  Stone  River,  and  Chickamauga  in 
Tennessee;  Dalton,  Resaca,  Calhoun,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Bentonville,  N.  C.,  and 
Chapell  Hill,  Tenn.,  which  was  his  last  fight.  He 
surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  on  April  26, 
1865,  and  was  paroled  near  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Returning  home,  crushed  but  undaunted,  he 
took  up  again  his  studies  that  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  war,  spending  two  years  at  Hi- 
wassee  College.  In  October,  1871,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Annie  H.  Osborne,  of  Philadelphia, 
Tenn.,  and  in  1879,  he  took  his  family  to  Wes- 
tern Missouri,  driving  a team  of  mules,  and 
settled  an  a prairie  farm  in  DeKalb  County,  By 
reason  of  ill  health,  he  spent  several  years  in 
Texas,  returning  about  thirty  years  ago  to  Mis- 
souri, to  the  community  of  Springfield. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  daughter,  two 
sons,  and  one  grandson.  Burial  was  in  Hazle- 
wood  Cemetery,  at  Springfield. 

Conscientious  to  a fault  in  the  support  of  the 
government,  Comrade  Kaylor  was  an  ardent  lov- 
er of  the  South  and  always  believed  in  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  and  his  comrades  fought,  and 
he  took  great  pride  in  the  broader  attitude  of 
the  country  toward  State  Rights  in  the  later 
years,  when  State  Rights  are  again  discussed 
without  the  suggestion  of  treason. 

[E.  M.  Wright,  Springfield,  Mo.] 

Mississippi  Comrades. 

The  following  members  of  R.  C.  Prewitt 
Camp,  No.  439,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Ackerman,  Miss., 
died  during  the  past  year:  C.  B.  Dunaway,  Au- 
gust, 1928;  W.  M.  King,  Company  I,  15th  Mis- 
sissippi Infantry,  September,  1928;  J.  R.  Smith, 
December,  1928. 

This  leaves  but  thirteen  members  of  the  Camp. 

[J.  A.  Holmes,  Adjutant.] 


Capt.  John  T.  Ashby. 

Capt.  John  T.  Ashby,  of  Delaplane,  Va.,  one 
of  my  best  and  most  highly  respected  friends, 
passed  on  December  27,  1928,  from  this  life  to 
the  glorious  and  happy  immortality  of  those  who 
loved  God  and  served  him  faithfully  during  a 
long  and  useful  life. 

He  was  the  last  surviving  officer  of  the  Con- 
federate army  in  Fauquier  County,  and  resided 
at  Yew  Hill,  the  house  being  built  in  1748  by  his 
great-great-grandfather,  Capt.  Robert  Ashby,  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War. 

He  needs  no  chiselled  stone,  no  storied  urn,  no 
marble  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  As  a citizen, 
he  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him;  as  a sol- 
dier, there  was  none  braver  in  the  Confederate 
army!  He  lingered  for  a long  time,  being  para- 
lyzed, but  was  cheerful  and  patient  to  the  end. 
And  then  the  angel  of  God,  reaching  out  his 
hand,  took  that  of  the  gallant  soldier  and  led 
him  through  the  Shadowy  Valley  into  the  bright 
realms  around  the  throne  of  God. 

John  T.  Ashby,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
War  between  the  States,  enlisted  in  the  8th  Vir- 
ginia Infantry,  Col.  Eppa  Hunton  commanding; 
was  at  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  near  Leesburg, 
Va.,  and  First  Manassas.  Promoted  to  second 
lieutenant,  and  commanded  his  company  at  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg  and  Seven  Pines;  was 
wounded  there,  but  reported  to  his  company,  of 
which  he  was  in  command,  at  the  Second  Bat- 
tle of  Manassas;  was  also  in  command  of  his 
company  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  and  South 
Mountain,  where  he  was  again  wounded.  Pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant,  was  at  Gettysburg, 
where  nearly  all  of  his  men  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  He  was  promoted  to  captain  for 
gallantry  in  this  battle.  In  a battle  near  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  he  was  again  wounded,  this  time  in 
the  shoulder.  He  and  all  left  of  his  company 
were  captured  in  the  battle  with  Warren’s  Corps, 
of  Grant’s  army.  Captain  Ashby  was  sent, 
March  30, 1865,  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  thence  to  Johnson’s  Island.  Re- 
leased June  17,  1865. 

His  fine  sense  of  honor  and  fair  dealing  with 
his  fellow  men  were  traits  of  character  that  won 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
With  him  the  divine  life  which  illuminates  the 
mind  was  never  extinguished.  He  is  survived 
by  one  son  and  two  daughters;  also  one  brother. 

[By  his  old  friend,  who  had  for  him  the  love 
of  a brother,  Channing  M.  Smith.] 
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T.  B.  Creagh. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Confederate 
veterans  of  Alabama  passed  with  the  death  of  T.  B. 
Creagh,  Adjutant  of  Camp  Jones,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Selma, 
Ala.,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1928,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years.  He  had  lived  for  many  years  in 
Selma,  where  he  was  widely  known  and  loved.  He 
was  a leader  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

Comrade  Creagh  was  born  in  Suggsville,  Ala., 
March  22, 1842,  and  was  educated  at  the  Universities 
of  Alabama,  Vanderbilt,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
known  as  the  oldest  member  of  his  S.  A.  E.  Frater- 
nity. His  early  years  were  spent  in  Clark  County, 
in  which  section  his  family  was  prominent  for  many 
years.  He  enlisted  with  the  Suggsville  Grays,  2nd 
Alabama  Volunteers,  for  service  with  the  Confederate 
army,  May  15,  1861,  at  Fort  Morgan,  Ala.,  and  was 
mustered  in  as  a private  of  Company  I,  Capt.  L.  B. 
Cleveland,  in  September,  1861.  He  became  a mem- 
ber of  Wirt  Adams’s  Cavalry,  and  was  with  the  com- 
mand in  Memphis  a month  before  being  ordered  to 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  thence  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
His  command  was  with  the  Army  of  Tennessee  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  other  engage- 
ments following,  and  narrowly  escaped  capture  while 
doing  picket  duty  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  Federal  troops 
passing  on  both  sides  of  his  command.  After  three 
years  of  active  service,  he  was  appointed  to  one  of 
the  government  departments  and  was  paroled  at 
Suggsville  on  August  22,  1865. 

A devoted  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters 
is  left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  this  devoted  father,  whose 
sweet  spirit  and  kindliness  were  animating  forces  in 
the  life  about  him.  He  was  known  for  his  deep  love 
of  music  and  was  in  the  Church  choir  until  a few 
years  ago.  He  was  a Knight  Templar  and  connected 
with  other  fraternal  organizations.  In  Live  Oak 
Cemetery  at  Selma  he  rests  with  the  loved  ones  gone 
before. 

Hamilton  Fink. 

Hamilton  Fink  died  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  on 
January  23,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  He  was  born 
in  Rockingham  County,  Va.,  April  19,  1842,  his 
parents  going  to  Barbour  County  when  he  was  a 
small  child,  and  there  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was 
converted  when  very  young  and  lived  a consistent 
Christian  life,  being  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Comrade  Fink  served  four  years  as  a Confederate 
soldier  in  the  War  between  the  States,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  32nd  Regiment,  Virginia  troops, 
under  General  Imboden.  He  was  engaged  in  many 
of  the  principal  battles  of  the  war  and  received  seven 
minor  injuries. 


Some  time  after  the  war  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Emelean  Cross,  of  Barbour  County,  and  to  them  were 
born  nine  children,  five  daughters  and  four  sons,  all 
surviving  him  but  one  son. 

Interment  was  in  the  cemetery  at  Parsons,  W.  Va. 

Capt.  Samuel  H.  Buck. 

Capt.  Samuel  H.  Buck,  bom  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky., 
October  9,  1841,  died  at  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y., 
January  6,  1929. 

Samuel  H.  Buck  enlisted  in  the  Oak  Grove 
Rangers,  of  Christian  County,  Ky.,  and  this  com- 
mand became  known  as  Company  B,  in  Colonel 
Woodward’s  1st  Tennessee  Cavalry,  later  merged 
into  the  1st  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Col.  B.  H.  Helm. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  in 
August,  1862,  Comrade  Buck  was  appointed  captain 
in  the  Adjutant  General’s  Department,  with  order  to 
report  to  General  Holmes,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arkansas.  Thereafter  he  shared  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  service  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 
a service  which,  by  reason  of  the  vast  territory,  scant 
equipment,  and  inferior  numbers,  was  in  some  re- 
spects more  strenuous  than  that  east  of  the  river 
which  divided  the  Confederacy. 

After  the  surrender,  Captain  Buck  repaired  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  bore  a prominent  place  in  social, 
civic,  and  commercial  circles  of  that  city.  As  com- 
mander of  a section  of  the  White  League  Regiment, 
he  was  heavily  engaged  in  the  battle  of  September  14, 
1874,  which  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  negro 
and  carpetbag  domination  of  the  whole  South.  He 
was  a representative  in  the  legislature  convoked  by 
the  whites,  which  was  dispersed  by  President  Grant. 
He  was  Director  General  of  the  Cotton  Centen- 
nial Exposition  in  its  second  year,  and  later  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  New  Orleans  by  President 
Cleveland. 

After  engaging  in  developing  enterprises  of  the 
awakening  section,  Captain  Buck  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  for  some  years  a partner  in  a 
large  brokerage  house.  On  retiring  from  business 
because  of  failing  health,  he  passed  his  remaining 
days  in  the  home  of  his  son  in  Pelham  Manor. 

Worthily  descended  from  a large  Virginia  family, 
he  was  a link  bringing  down  the  best  traditions  of 
colonial  ancestors,  in  courtesy,  courage,  loyalty,  a 
type  that  critics  and  cavilers  of  to-day  cannot  be- 
smirch, that  has  left  a record  which  must  command 
the  admiration  of  posterity. 

(A  quite  inadequate  tribute  by  a boyhood  play- 
mate, a comrade  in  arms,  a lifelong  intimate,  G.  A. 
Williams,  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
Govan’s  Brigade,  Cleburne’s  Division,  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee, New  Orleans,  La.) 
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Maj.  Frank  Hull. 

In  the  passing  of  Maj.  Frank  Hull,  of  Shelby, 
N.  C.,  on  January  19,  another  honored  veteran  of  the 
gray  has  pitched  his  tent  on  the  eternal  camping 
ground.  Death  came  to  him  while  on  a visit  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Crowell,  of  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
He  was  one  of  Shelby's  most  prominent  citizens,  and 
the  oldest,  and  had  countless  friends  throughout  the 
section  where  he  had  lived  his  long  and  useful  life. 
His  years  numbered  ninety-four.  He  was  born  in 
Lincoln  County,  N.  C.,  October  27,  1834,  a son 
of  Major  Hull  and  Peggy  Gross  Hull.  His  grand- 
father, Benjamin  Hull,  was  a Revolutionary  soldier 
and  held  the  position  of  “bodyguard”  to  George 
Washington.  Frank  Hull  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Grigg,  daughter  of  Col.  P.  T.  Grigg,  in  February, 
1858,  and  this  union  of  nearly  a half  century  was  a 
most  happy  one. 

Entering  the  War  between  the  States  as  a soldier 
of  the  18th  North  Carolina  Infantry,  Lane's  Brigade, 
A.  P.  Hill’s  Division,  young  Hull  acquitted  himself 
heroically.  He  was  captured  and  held  prisoner  for 
months,  and  after  his  release,  returned  to  his  home, 
broken  in  health,  drooping  in  spirit,  to  take  up  the 
broken  threads  of  life  and  start  over  again.  He 
taught  school,  studied,  advised,  and  with  heart, 
head,  and  hand,  did  all  within  his  power  to  help 
restore  the  land  to  which  he  had  given  his  best  years. 
He  held  many  offices  in  county  and  State  affairs,  for 
he  was  a leader  in  his  party  and  helped  to  enact  many 
reforms  while  a legislator  from  Catawba.  He  also 
held  the  office  of  civil  judge  in  his  township  until 
going  to  Shelby  to  reside. 

Major  Hull  was  the  father  of  eleven  children, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  surviving  him;  there 
are  also  fourteen  grandchildren,  twelve  great-grand- 
children, and  two  great-great-grandchildren.  He 
was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  the  beloved  wife  in 
Sunset  Cemetery  at  Shelby. 

[Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher,  Asheville,  N.  C.] 

The  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Camp,  U.  C.  V. 

Report  of  death  in  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is  that  four  comrades 
were  lost  from  that  membership  in  1928,  which 
numbered  eighty,  and  three  others  have  joined  the 
great  majority  in  1929,  as  follows: 

Joseph  Kingsbery,  Sr.,  Company  E,  1st  Georgia 
Cavalry. 

B.  L.  Cowling,  Company  I,  7th  Texas  Cavalry; 
Chaplain  of  the  Camp. 

S.  B.  Thompson,  Company  B,  6th  Alabama  Regi- 
ment. 

All  were  fine  soldiers  and  representative  citizens. 

[Reported  by  J.  M.  Hartsfield,  Adjutant.] 


Joseph  Kingsbery,  Sr. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Kingsbery,  Sr.,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  Adjutant  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  that  city  for  several  years,  takes  from 
that  comradeship  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
useful  of  the  Confederate  veterans  of  that  city.  He 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  and  up  to 
a year  ago  was  regularly  at  work  every  day  and  had 
never  lost  a day  from  his  work  because  of  illness.  It 
was  his  worthy  boast  that  he  had  lived  his  whole  life 
without  the  use  of  tobacco,  coffee,  or  liquor,  and  his 
activity  into  age  showed  the  benefit  of  abstinence. 

Comrade  Kingsbery  was  born  in  Carrolton,  Ga., 
and  he  enlisted  for  the  Confederacy  in  Company  E, 
1st  Georgia  Cavalry,  at  the  opening  of  the  War 
between  the  States,  under  command  of  Gen.  Joe 
Wheeler;  he  served  in  the  Kentucky  campaign  under 
Generals  Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith.  He  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Murfreesboro,  and 
other  bloody  engagements,  and  surrendered  in 
North  Carolina,  being  paroled  at  Charlotte. 

After  the  war  he  entered  the  mercantile  business 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  twenty- 
five  years,  going  then  to  Fort  Worth  with  the  Miller 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  he  was  president  of 
the  Kingsbery  Manufacturing  Company  at  his  death. 
He  is  survived  by  a son  and  two  daughters.  After 
funeral  services  in  Fort  Worth,  conducted  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  his  body  was  sent 
to  Atlanta  and  interred  in  the  family  burial  ground. 

Leslie  H.  Thompson. 

Leslie  H.  Thompson  was  born  in  Smyth  County, 
Va.,  in  1844,  and  died  at  the  Confederate  Home  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  January  16,  1929.  He  joined  the 
Confederate  army  early  in  the  war,  serving  as  a 
member  of  Capt.  John  P.  Sheffey’s  Company,  8th 
Virginia  Cavalry,  of  Gen.  William  E.  Jones’s  Brigade, 
which  operated  in  East  Tennessee  and  Southwest 
Virginia,  later  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with 
General  Early.  At  the  battle  of  Piedmont,  or 
Waynesboro,  he  was  wounded  (it  was  thought  mor- 
tally) and  left  in  the  enemy’s  hands.  Having  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  they  paid  little  attention  to  the 
wounded  and  after  night  came,  Comrade  Thompson, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  made  his  escape  through 
the  Federal  lines  and  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

Soon  after  the  war  he  went  to  Nebraska  and  lived 
there  until  1887,  when  he  moved  to  Louisiana,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  for  the  last  two  years  being 
an  inmate  of  the  Confederate  Home.  An  active 
patriot,  a valiant  soldier,  generous  friend,  and  loyal 
citizen,  he  has  now  gone  to  his  reward.  His  body  was 
sent  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  interment. 

[Dr.  T.  C.  Sexton,  Fremont,  Nebr.] 
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George  R.  Page 

George  R.  Page,  born  December  2,  1842,  at 
Pageville,  Barren  County,  Ky.,  died  at  Old  Rocky 
Hill,  Ky.,  on  January  3,  1929,  after  a brief  illness. 

Enlisting  in  the  6th  Kentucky  Infantry,  C.  S.  A., 
as  a boy  of  eighteen,  young  Page  served  under 
Gen.  Joseph  H.  Lewis’s  command  through  the  war, 
receiving  his  honorable  discharge  at  the  last;  he  was 
never  wounded.  He  always  enjoyed  telling  of  his 
experiences  as  a soldier  and  was  a faithful  attendant 
of  Confederate  reunions  as  long  as  he  was  able. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Cumber- 
land Gap,  and  many  other  important  engagements 
of  the  war. 

After  the  war,  Comrade  Page  engaged  in  farming 
and  so  continued  into  ripe  old  age.  He  was  married 
in  1868,  to  Miss  Lalla  T.  Westerfeldt,  and  to  them 
one  son  was  born,  who  survives  him  with  four  grand- 
children. Comrade  Page  was  a subscriber  to  the 
Veteran  from  the  first,  and  ever  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  Confederate  comrades.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church  since  a boy  of  fifteen 
and  was  known  for  his  kindly,  charitable  disposition, 
ready  to  help  friends  and  relatives  wherever  needed. 
He  was  laid  to  rest  in  his  uniform  of  gray,  and  his 
memory  will  ever  be  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  loved  him. 

Col.  M.  H.  Haggard. 

Col.  M.  H.  Haggard,  eighty-six  years  old,  died  at 
his  home  in  Georgetown,  Ky.,  on  October  10,  1928. 
He  is  survived  by  two  daughters  and  three  sons,  also 
by  six  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Mike  Haggard,  as  he  was  known,  joined  John 
Morgan’s  troop  when  it  was  first  organized  at  the 
outset  of  the  War  between  the  States,  serving  to  the 
end,  including  eighteen  months  in  Camp  Douglas 
prison.  After  the  war,  he  was  very  active  in  public 
affairs  of  his  community  and  section,  holding  various 
public  offices  in  Georgetown,  and  was  an  important 
factor  in  civic  development.  He  held  office  as  tax 
assessor,  magistrate,  county  judge,  and  director  of 
the  Farmers  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  he  had  been  a member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  he  was  a trustee  of  the  Confederate 
Home  at  Pewee  Valley. 

In  February,  1868,  Comrade  Haggard  was  married 
to  Miss  Sue  Benson  Elliott.  One  brother  also  sur- 
vives him. 

(In  reporting  the  death  of  his  friend  and  comrade, 
Col.  N.  B.  Deatherage,  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  writes: 
“Mike  Haggard  and  I went  to  all  the  Confederate 
reunions  together,  including  the  meeting  of  the  Blue 
and  Gray  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  my  long  and 
loving  friend.”) 


Prof.  Milton  W.  Humphreys. 

Prof.  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  for  twenty-five  years 
professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
one  of  the  notable  classic  scholars  of  this  country, 
died  at  Charlottesville  on  November  20,  1928,  aged 
eighty-four  years. 

A native  of  Greenbrier  County,  Va.  (now  W.  Va.), 
and  a son  of  Dr.  Andrew  Cavet  Humphreys,  he  was 
educated  at  Mercer  Academy,  at  Charleston,  of  this 
State,  and  at  Washington  College,  now  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  He  remained  at  the  latter  in- 
stitution until  1862,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army,  serving  in  the  artillery  throughout  the  war. 

Professor  Humphreys  was  one  of  the  famous  ser- 
geants of  Bryan’s  Battery.  His  companion  in  charge 
of  the  other  piece  of  artillery  was  the  late  Judge  A.  N. 
Campbell. 

While  in  the  army  he  invented  indirect  fire  and 
discovered  “terrestrial  shift,”  and  became  noted  as 
an  authority  on  gunnery  and  ballistics.  Following 
the  war,  after  serving  eight  years  in  the  faculty  of 
Washington  and  Lee  (he  was  a charter  member  of 
the  faculty),  Dr.  Humphreys  studied  at  Berlin  and 
Leipzig,  graduating  from  the  latter  university.  He 
served  eight  years  as  professor  of  Greek  in  Vanderbilt 
University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  four  year  as 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Professor  Humphreys  was  a commissioner  to  the 
World’s  Fair  at  Vienna,  and  in  1882  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Philological  Association. 
For  ten  years  he  was  American  editor  of  the  Revue 
Des  Revues.  He  edited  several  books  and  published 
notable  articles  on  the  classics  in  journals  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Louise  F.  Garland,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Landon  C.  Garland,  chancellor  of  Vander- 
bilt University,  and  four  daughters  survive  him. 

Dr.  Humphreys  also  leaves  one  brother,  Handley 
H.  Humphreys  of  Braxton  Courthouse,  W.  Va. 

[Madalena  Humphreys  Douglass,  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Fitzhugh  Lee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  California 
Division.] 

Louis  W.  Timon. 

On  January  21,  Louis  W.  Timon  died  at  his  home 
in  Shreveport,  La.,  after  a brief  illness,  aged  eighty- 
five  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  four  daugh- 
ters, and  two  sons;  also  by  fifteen  grandchildren  and 
five  great-grandchildren. 

Comrade  Timon  was  born  April  29,  1844,  at  Fort 
Adams,  Miss.,  the  son  of  John  W.  Timon  and  Mary 
Jackson,  who  was  of  the  family  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson.  When  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a member  of 
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Company  D,  21st  Mississippi  Regiment,  Barksdale’s 
Brigade.  It  is  thought  that  he  is  the  last  of  that 
famous  command.  He  was  under  General  Lee  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  lost  his  left  arm, 
thereby  becoming  incapacitated  for  further  service. 

In  1878,  Comrade  Timon  went  to  the  Red  River 
country  of  Louisiana,  settling  near  Shreveport.  He 
and  his  brother  founded  the  town  which  bears  their 
name,  Timon,  La.  In  September,  1880,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Laura  Grappe,  a granddaughter  of 
John  Pierre  Grappe,  founder  of  the  town  of  Grappe’s 
Bluff,  La.  Some  sixteen  years  ago,  he  moved  his 
family  to  Shreveport,  and  had  since  resided  there. 
Until  the  final  illness,  he  had  been  in  robust  health, 
his  erect  carriage  and  fine  physique  giving  him  the 
appearance  of  being  much  younger  than  his  eighty- 
four  years. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

[Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Harral,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  who  was  Miss  Lydia  Eliza  Strong, 
of  Selma,  Ala.  Died  July  5,  1928,  aged  eighty-four 
years.] 

Whereas,  our  well-beloved  and  gentle  friend, 

Having  fulfilled  and  rounded  out  the  days 
Allotted  her  on  earth,  during  which  she  shed 
About  her  the  soft  radiance  which  beams 
From  eyes  that  only  see  the  beautiful 
And  good;  whose  lovely  nature  left  impress 
Upon  all  hearts;  whose  loving  charity 
Was  like  a cloak  about  her,  veiling  her 
Sweet  acts  of  mercy  from  the  eyes  of  men; 

Whose  cultured  mind,  enhanced  by  every  charm 
Of  character  and  person,  magnetlike, 

Attracted  admiration,  even  while 

She  marveled  in  her  quiet,  thoughtful  way, 

With  the  unconscious  reticence  of  souls 
Untouched  with  thought  of  self,  that  this  should  be. 
In  passing  from  our  midst  has  left  within 
The  ranks  of  our  Chapter,  which  she  served 
So  faithfully  and  well,  an  empty  place 
Which  never  can  be  filled;  and  so,  whereas, 

The  Cause  which  is  our  Southland’s  heritage 
Down  through  the  generations  was  to  her 
A thing  so  priceless,  so  inviolate, 

She  made  her  breast  a shrine  wherein  to  keep 
The  hallowed  record  of  those  darksome  times 
When  Right  went  forth  to  conquer  and  came  back 
With  banner  trailing,  but  with  dauntless  heart; 
When,  proudly,  from  her  heap  of  ruins,  the  South 


Arose  and  on  the  funeral  urn  that  held 
The  ashes  of  her  hopes  laid,  with  hot  tears, 

The  immortelle  and  bay  and  laurel  wreath, 
Remembering  the  holy  sacrifice 
Of  sons  nurtured  in  luxury,  who  spurned 
The  downy  couch  of  peace  to  stretch  their  limbs 
Before  the  camp  fire’s  blaze;  who,  in  the  dark 
Days  called  by  men  the  “sixties,”  left  their  homes 
To  lay,  perchance,  their  lives  down  for  a dream ; 
And,  whereas,  she,  our  dear  departed  friend, 
Unfalteringly,  through  long,  fruitful  years, 

Shared  equally,  as  true  hearts  fraternize, 

The  noble  labors  of  a U.  D.  C., 

Filling  high  office,  winning  love  and  praise, 

Proud  of  the  honor  that  the  name  implies, 

Vain  of  her  Chapter’s  prestige  as  was  it 
Of  her  affiliation;  and,  whereas, 

In  home  her  passing  has  left  desolate, 

Her  loved  ones  mourn  her  going;  in  the  hour 
Of  their  bereavement,  let  it  be  resolved, 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  thrice  bereaved 
In  losing  comrade,  counselor,  and  friend, 

Extend  in  all  fraternal  warmth  and  love 

To  the  afflicted  family  a deep 

And  heartfelt  sympathy.  Be  it  resolved, 

To  spread  the  Chapter’s  resolutions  on 

Its  minutes,  as  a testimonial  of 

The  high  esteem  in  which  the  dead  was  held. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Lilita  Lever  Younge,  Chairman ; 

Mrs.  James  F.  Terrell,  President. 

Mrs.  Hickey  Friedrichs,  Mrs.  F.  Heath,  Mrs. 
Wilkes  A.  Knolle,  Committee. 


This  beautiful  tribute  was  written  by  Mrs.  Lilita 
Lever  Younge,  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Harral’s  young  brother,  Henry  Strong,  died 
in  the  Southern  army  as  a young  soldier  of  eighteen. 
Her  father,  Maj.  John  McCoy  Strong,  of  Fayette- 
ville, N.  C.,  escorted  LaFayette  in  1824,  and  after 
moving  to  Selma,  Ala.,  was  its  first  mayor.  Her 
husband,  Maj.  J.  A.  Harral,  served  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army  under  General  Forney;  he  is  Commander  of 
Camp  No.  9,  U.  C.  V.,  of  New  Orleans,  is  on  the 
Board  of  Memorial  Hall,  and  a member  of  the 
Beauregard  Memorial  Association;  is  now  eighty-four 
years  old.  The  life  of  Mrs.  Harral,  so  beautifully 
brought  out  in  the  resolutions,  was  that  of  a woman 
of  the  Old  South — 

“Lovely  and  beautiful  in  all  her  ways, 

Whom  heaven  adores  and  angels  praise.” 
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Mrs.  W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  President  General 
Chatham,  Va. 


Mrs.  Oscar  McKenzie,  Montezuma,  Ga First  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Blankenburg Second  Vice  President  General 

Diego,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Madge  D.  Burney,  Waynesboro,  Miss Third  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky  , Troy,  Ala Recording  Secretary  General 

Miss  Mary  L.  G.  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. . . .Corresponding  Secretary  General 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs. 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  The 
greatest  honor,  and  the  most  appreciated  privilege, 
in  the  power  of  the  convention  at  Houston  to  bestow 
upon  your  President  General  was  given  when  she 
was  authorized  to  present  the  Cross  of  Military 
Service  to  the  family  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  twenty- 
eighth  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  hope 
of  the  world  for  everlasting  peace. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  presentation  should 
have  been  made  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
our  great  commander,  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  noblest 
member  of  a splendid  chivalry.  General  Lee  was  a 
permanent  hero  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  life;  he  saw  him  only 
once,  long  after  the  war,  but  the  sight  of  the  grave 
face  and  regal  figure  stirred  the  emotions  of  his  young 
heart  and  remained  a cherished  memory. 

The  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  presentation 
were  held  on  the  evening  of  January  19,  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sayre  (Jessie  Woodrow  Wilson) 
and  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cambridge  Chap- 
ter, Mrs.  R.  H.  Chesley,  President.  An  exquisite 
musical  program  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Carl  Lamson, 
the  famous  pianist,  and  his  accomplished  wife. 
Among  other  numbers,  Mrs.  Lamson  sang,  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Wilson’s  native  State,  “Carry  me 
back  to  old  Virginia,’’  and  concluded  the  beautiful 
program  with  his  favorite  hymn,  “Watchman,  Tell 
Me  of  the  Night.” 

Mrs.  Chesley,  who  was  the  first  person  to  present 
the  name  of  Mr.  Wilson  for  this  award,  presided  and 
introduced  the  President  General,  who  spoke  to  the 
assembled  guests  concerning  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
concluding  with  the  history  of  the  Confederate  Cross 
of  Honor,  the  Cross  of  Military  Service,  and  the 
presentation  of  her  father’s  Cross  to  Mrs.  Sayre. 
Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  the  eldest  daughter,  was 
unable  to  be  present  and  officially  designated  her 
sister  to  receive  the  decoration.  Mrs.  Sayre’s  re- 
sponse was  replete  with  the  deepest  emotion.  She 
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R.  H.  Chesley,  Official  Editor,  11  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

emphasized  accomplishment  only  through  mainte- 
nance of  the  highest  ideals  and  reminded  her  audi- 
ence that  it  is  not  a victorious  people  who  retain 
these  ideals  of  self-sacrifice,  devotion,  and  patriotism ; 
she  recalled  that  the  life  of  her  beloved  father,  as  a 
boy  and  in  his  young  manhood,  was  spent  among  a 
people  who  had  lost  practically  all  save  honor, 
righteous  principles,  and  lofty  ideals,  and  attributed 
much  of  the  great  President’s  characteristics  to  these 
environments.  She  extended  to  you  the  deepest 
appreciation  for  thus  honoring  the  memory  of  her 
illustrious  father. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  your  President  General  to 
enjoy  the  gracious  courtesy  of  several  Chapters  while 
visiting  in  the  North.  The  17th  of  January  was 
delightfully  spent  in  New  York  as  the  house  guest  of 
Mrs.  Schuyler.  In  the  forenoon,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Cochran,  chairman  of  the  “Committee  to  Ad- 
vance the  Name  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  for 
the  Hall  of  Fame,”  and  other  friends,  a visit  was 
made  to  the  university  and  a niche  selected  for  the 
placing  of  the  tablet  to  the  great  Commodore,  should 
the  electors  so  decree  in  1930,  a decision  which  Mrs. 
Cochran  considers  assured.  In  the  afternoon,  a 
charming  reception  was  tendered  by  the  New  York 
Division.  It  was  a very  great  pleasure  to  renew  old 
acquaintance  and  to  greet  for  the  first  time  the 
membership  of  the  four  Chapters  of  this  metropolis. 

The  18th  of  January  was  spent  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Topping,  President  of  the  New  York  Division, 
and  Mrs.  Schuyler,  as  guests  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Chapter  of  the  Oranges.  A beautifully  appointed 
luncheon  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  D.  M.  Henderson  was 
followed  by  the  Chapter  meeting  in  the  afternoon, 
celebrating  the  birth  of  our  peerless  leader.  It  was  a 
very  highly  appreciated  honor  to  speak  to  these  en- 
thusiastic Daughters  of  New  Jersey,  who  are  render- 
ing the  organization  most  efficient  service  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Mrs.  F.  S.  Stevenson. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  greetings  were  extended 
in  your  name  at  the  annual  Camp  Fire  of  the  New 
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York  Camps  U.  C.  V.  and  S.  C.  V.  The  beloved 
General  Selvage  presided  over  this  meeting,  which 
was  rendered  beautiful  by  music,  addresses,  and  an 
abounding  feeling  of  good  fellowship.  The  following 
afternoon,  in  Boston,  a tea  was  given  at  the  Boston 
Student  Club  by  the  Cambridge  Chapter  to  the 
members  of  the  Boston  Chapter,  Mrs.  P.  H.  P. 
Lane,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Sayre  being,  with 
the  President  General,  guests  of  honor. 

Returning,  three  days  were  delightfully  spent  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Lane,  who, 
on  the  21st,  entertained  at  an  elaborate  reception. 
On  the  22nd  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  be  the  guest 
at  an  exquisite  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  John  W. 
Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Morgan;  and  on  the 
following  day,  a privilege  to  be  the  guest  at  a hand- 
some luncheon  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Beach,  whom  the  older  members  will  for  many  years 
mention  as  “Mrs.  Mason’s  daughter.”  There  could 
be  no  more  loving  term. 

These  many  functions  were  interspersed  with 
drives,  theater  parties,  opera,  sight-seeing  tours — a 
week  of  delightful  relaxation,  the  longest  absence 
from  the  office  since  1927,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Little  Rock  reunion  and  the  Houston  conven- 
tion. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Recording  Secretary  General 
in  dispatching  the  manuscript  of  the  Minutes  to  the 
publishers  and  her  kindness  in  reading  the  “proof” 
of  the  committees  made  the  holiday  possible.  We 
extend  to  Mrs.  Bashinsky  the  most  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment. 

The  month  of  January  is  one  of  memories,  with  the 
anniversaries  of  the  births  of  Commodore  Maury, 
General  Lee,  and  General  Jackson  within  the  space 
of  seven  days;  it  is  singular  how  the  lives  of  these 
three  great  men  center  around  the  little  village  of 
Lexington  in  the  valley  of  Virginia.  Here  went 
Jackson  from  the  classroom  at  Virginia  Military 
Institute  to  the  battle  front;  here  he  rests  in  the 
quiet  “God’s  Acre.”  Here  came  the  Great  Com- 
mander to  make  of  modest  “Washington  College” 
the  great  Washington  and  Lee  University;  here  he, 
too,  rests  in  a temple  that  is  hallowed  by  the  devotion 
of  his  people.  Here,  too,  came  Maury  after  Appo- 
mattox, to  honor  the  Chair  of  Physics  at  Virginia 
Military  Institute;  here  he  laid  down  the  burden  of 
life,  and,  dying,  asked  that  he  be  carried  through 
Goshen  Pass  “when  the  laurel  is  in  bloom”  to  rest 
in  sacred  Hollywood. 

In  her  historical  Bulletin,  your  Historian  General 
has  given  you  the  study  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  cam- 
paign for  your  April  program.  In  indorsing  this 
most  heartily,  we  would  also  add  the  request  that 
you  make  this  the  month  for  donations  to  the 


Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Scholarship.  A request 
has  been  made  of  each  Division  President  and 
Presidents  of  Chapters  in  States  where  there  are  no 
Divisions,  that  they  will  cooperate  with  the  Directors 
in  Divisions  and  in  Chapters,  that  each  Chapter 
throughout  the  entire  organization  may  either  make 
a donation  from  the  Chapter  treasury  or  make  some 
special  effort  in  the  form  of  an  entertainment  during 
this  month  of  April,  the  proceeds  to  be  donated  to 
this  scholarship.  The  convention  of  1927  pledged 
the  completion  of  the  Scholarship  of  $10,000  within 
a period  of  three  years;  the  Treasurer  General  re- 
ported in  Houston  $2,161.60  in  hand  when  her  books 
closed  October  21,  1928.  If  we  keep  faith  with  our- 
selves, very  earnest  effort  is  required  for  this  year. 
A few  of  the  lines  immortalizing  Commodore  Maury’s 
last  wish  read : 

“Home,  bear  me  home  at  last,”  he  said, 

“And  lay  me  where  my  dead  are  lying; 

But  not  while  skies  are  overspread 
And  mournful  wintry  winds  are  sighing. 

But,  when  the  sky,  the  air,  the  grass, 

Sweet  nature  all  is  glad  and  tender, 

Then  bear  me  through  ‘The  Goshen  Pass,’ 

Amid  its  flush  of  springtime  splendor.” 

After  fifty-six  years,  let  us  render  this  deserved 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Commodore  Maury  in  the 
month  when  again  the  Pass  is  in  “its  flush  of  spring- 
time splendor”  and  the  laurel  is  bursting  its  bud. 

In  Memoriam. 

Gen.  James  A.  Yeager,  eighty-three  years  young. 
No  more  faithful  attendant  upon  the  conventions  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  none  more 
respected,  more  beloved,  more  honored  than  this 
valiant  defender  of  the  principles  of  the  Confederate 
cause  who,  in  the  last  days  of  the  old  year,  joined  his 
beloved  wife  and  host  of  comrades  in  the  “land  that 
is  fairer  than  day.” 

The  first  veteran  to  grasp  the  writer’s  hand  and 
tender  his  congratulations  in  Charleston,  1927,  he 
was  also  kind  in  his  commendations  in  Houston.  The 
State  of  Oklahoma  has  lost  an  honored  citizen,  the 
city  of  Tulsa  a valuable  resident,  the  veterans  an 
eminent  member,  and  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  locally  and  in  the  general  organization, 
a valued  and  sincere  friend.  We  will  sadly  miss  him 
in  Charlotte,  but  should  not  grieve,  remembering 
his  happiness  in  the  great  reunion,  where  no  “taps” 
shall  ever  be  sounded. 

Cordially,  Maude  Merchant. 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Florida. — The  thirty-third  annual  convention  of 
the  Florida  Division  was  held  in  Tallahassee  in 
October,  with  large  attendance  and  great  interest  in 
all  departments.  The  Anna  Jackson  Chapter  was 
hostess,  Mrs.  Marvin  McIntosh,  President.  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Medlin,  of  Jacksonville,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Division. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  Franklin  L.  Ezell,  retiring 
President,  showed  much  constructive  work  accom- 
plished. District  meetings  are  held  during  the  year, 
and  plans  are  in  progress  to  make  these  districts 
cover  less  territory,  with  a Vice  President  over  each 
district,  which  will  insure  more  interest  and  more 
Chapters  for  Florida. 

The  Children  of  the  Confederacy  had  a part  in  the 
convention  program,  the  afternoon  of  Friday  being 
given  over  to  them,  when  their  reports  were  given 
by  Chapter  delegates,  and  songs  and  readings 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  program.  The  Division 
Director  of  the  Children’s  work  presided  over  this 
session. 

Miss  Ruby  Thornberry,  of  Jacksonville,  Director, 
writes:  “In  my  work  as  a member  of  the  General 
Committee,  “War  between  the  States,”  I recently 
addressed  letters  to  a number  of  newspapers  of  the 
State  asking  that  they  drop  the  expression,  ‘Civil 
War,’  and  substitute  ‘War  between  the  States.’ 
It  is  with  gratification  that  I note  some  of  the  papers 
are  complying  with  the  request.” 

* * * 

Georgia. — On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  Fulton 
Chapter,  of  Atlanta,  held  appropriate  exercises  in 
commemoration  of  the  birthdays  of  Generals  Lee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Commodore  Maury,  at  the 
Red  Cross  hut  of  the  United  States  Base  Hospital, 
No.  48,  at  which  about  fifty  Confederate  veterans 
were  present.  Most  of  the  patients  in  this  hospital 
are  descendants  of  Confederate  soldiers,  and  those 
able  to  leave  their  beds  enjoyed  the  afternoon’s 
entertainment,  and  asked  that  this  celebration  be 
held  there  every  year.  Three  Crosses  of  Honor 
were  bestowed  on  Confederate  veterans  and  nine 
Crosses  of  Military  Service  given  to  World  War 
soldiers,  with  a loving  tribute  to  each  man’s  record. 
Refreshments  were  served,  and  the  soldiers  of  three 
wars  swapped  reminiscences  while  Dixie  and  other 
Southern  airs  were  rendered. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Georgia  Divi- 
sion, held  in  Atlanta,  a resolution  that  a cam- 
paign be  launched  to  secure  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a building  to  be  known  as  the  Mildred 
Rutherford  Historical  Museum,  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 


The  erection  of  such  a building  will  be  but 
“making  Miss  Millie’s  dreams  come  true.”  For 
many  years  she  had  been  dreaming  of  a fireproof 
building  for  books,  manuscripts,  paintings,  relics, 
in  fact,  many  things  pertaining  to  the  South  and 
the  Confederacy.  And  what  more  suitable  place 
for  such  a building  than  Athens,  the  classic  city 
of  Georgia,  the  home  of  Miss  Rutherford?  And 
what  more  suitable  location  than  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  where  are  gathered 
year  after  year  thousands  of  Georgia’s  boys  and 
girls,  the  flower  of  the  Empire  State  of  the 
South? 

No  more  fitting  memorial  can  be  erected  to 
Mildred  Lewis  Rutherford  than  this  building, 
which  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Division 
which  she  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 
“Miss  Millie’s”  Lucy  Cobb  girls,  members  of 
the  U.  D.  C.,  and  the  friends  of  Miss  Ruther- 
ford throughout  the  State  and  nation  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  the  privilege  of  contributing  to 
this  building. 

[Lena  Felker  Lewis,  State  Chairman,  Monroe, 
Ga.] 

* * 

Illinois. — The  Illinois  Division,  composed  of  Stone- 
wall and  Chicago  Chapters,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  commemorated 
the  birthdays  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson  and 
Commodore  Maury  with  a dinner  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  Talks  were  made 
on  the  life  of  General  Lee  by  Elijah  Funkhauser; 
on  the  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson  by  his  grandson, 
Maj.  T.  J.  Jackson  Christian;  and  on  Commander 
Maury  by  Judge  Robert  D.  Fletcher.  Music  and 
readings  also  added  to  the  entertainment.  A Cross 
of  Service  was  presented  to  Franklin  Kidd,  soloist  of 
the  evening,  who  is  a native  of  Virginia,  by  the 
Stonewall  Chapter,  Mrs.  Cook,  President. 

[Mrs.  Walter  M.  Smith,  Chairman  of  Publicity.] 

* * * 

Kentucky. — Several  prizes  are  offered  in  the 
Kentucky  Division  for  the  best  State  work — one  for 
the  best  work  in  locating  unknown  or  neglected 
graves  of  Confederate  soldiers;  one  for  best  essay  on 
Confederate  flags;  one  for  best  scrapbook  of  Southern 
poetry  (C.  of  C.);  one  for  best  historical  work  of 
Chapter,  for  membership  gain,  for  essay  on  ante- 
bellum gardens,  and  others. 

On  Kentucky  Day,  December  12,  which  is  a legal 
holiday,  talks  were  made  in  schools  on  various 
phases  of  Kentucky  history.  The  Western  State 
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Normal  School  and  Teachers’  College,  which  is 
located  upon  the  hill  where  stood  the  fort  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  at  Bowling  Green,  has  placed  a 
tablet  on  the  site,  giving  dates,  September  19,  1861, 
October  28,  1861,  and  February  14,  1862.  The 
birthplace  of  General  Johnston  at  Washington,  Ky., 
is  the  next  place  to  be  marked,  and  the  Division  is 
working  toward  that  end  through  a committee  of 
which  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury  is  chairman. 

January  19,  General  Lee’s  birthday,  was  observed 
by  many  schools  with  special  programs,  and  the 
natal  anniversaries  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Mat- 
thew Fontaine  Maury  were  not  forgotten. 

The  Division  has  lost  by  death  in  January  two 
prominent  members — Mrs.  Carrie  Choate,  of  Alton, 
Honorary  State  President,  and  Mrs.  Ida  Dowling 
Camp,  sister  of  our  former  President,  Mrs.  Mary 
Dowling  Bond. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Daughters,  the  Board  of 
the  Confederate  Home  at  Pewee  Valley  has  made 
plans  to  further  mark  the  burial  plot  there  by  white 
walks  bordered  with  evergreens  and  ivy,  similar  to 
the  Poe  Shrine  at  Richmond,  Va.  The  graves  are 
already  marked  with  plain  stones,  and  the  work  will 
not  be  great  to  transform  this  into  a place  of  restful 
beauty. 

( Continued  on  page  118) 


ifistortral  Department,  31.  D.  <£. 


Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Keyword:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  STUDY,  APRIL,  1929. 

Stonewall  Jackson’s  Valley  Campaign.  Battles  of  Williams- 
burg, Mechanicsville,  Gaines’s  Mill,  Malvern  Hill,  and  move- 
ments terminating  with  the  Second  Battle  of  Manassas. 


C.  OF  C.  TOPICS,  APRIL,  1929. 

Tolk:  “The  Beginning  and  the  End.”  Secure  for  this 
reminiscences  of  soldiers  who  were  at  Fort  Sumter  and 
Appomattox. 

Reading:  “The  Conquered  Banner,”  Father  Ryan. 

Sketch:  “Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  the  Soldier-Bishop.” 


C.  of  C.  PRIZES. 

Robert  H.  Ricks  Banner. — To  the  C.  of  C.  Chapter  send- 
ing in  the  best  all-round  report. 

Grace  Clare  Taylor  Loving  Cup. — To  the  C.  of  C.  Chapter 
registering  the  most  new  members  during  the  year. 

Anna  Flagg  Harvey  Loving  Cup. — To  the  Division  Direct- 
or who  registers  the  largest  number  of  new  C.  of  C.  mem- 
bers during  the  year. 


Florence  Goalder  Faris  Medal.— To  the  Division  Director 
who  registers  the  second  largest  number  of  new  members 
during  the  year. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Coleman  Lovimg  Cup. — To  the  Chapter  Direct- 
or who  places  in  school  libraries  the  largest  number  of 
books  on  Confederate  history,  to  be  used  as  supplemental 
reading. 

Ten  Dollars. — Offered  by  Mrs.  P.  H.  P.  Lane  to  the  Divi- 
sion Director  who  sends  in  the  largest  number  of  correct 
C.  of  C.  applications. 

Mollie  Day  Daffan  Cup. — Offered  by  Miss  Katie  Daffan  as 
a memorial  to  her  mother  to  the  member  of  the  C.  of  C. 
who  performs  the  most  unselfish,  individual  service  for  a 
Confederate  veteran  or  widow  of  a Confederate  soldier. 

Essays. 

To  be  written  by  members  of  the  Children  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Churchill  Loving  Cup. — For  the  best  essay  on  “The  Right 
of  Secession.” 

Five  Dollars.- — Offered  by  Mrs.  Bennett  D.  Bell,  in  mem- 
ory of  her  faithful  “Mammy,”  Matilda  Cartwright,  for  the 
best  essay  on  “Mammy  in  Old  Plantation  Days.”  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  papers  containing  incidents  which 
have  never  been  in  print.  Contestants  will  give  authori- 
ties quoted. 

Two  Prizes  of  Ten  Dollars  Each. — Offered  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Bennett  Little  in  memory  of  her  mother,  who  was  the  wife 
of  a prisoner  of  war,  for  best  essay  on  “Authentic  Instances 
of  Kindness  to  Prisoners  of  War — North  and  South.” 

Five  Dollars. — Offered  by  Mrs.  May  Avery  Wilkins,  for 
the  best  essay  on  “Causes  of  War  between  the  States.” 
Open  to  any  contestants  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Rules. 

1.  Essays  must  not  contain  over  2,000  words.  Number  of 
words  must  be  stated  at  top  left-hand  corner  of  first  page. 

2.  Essays  must  be  typed,  with  fictitious  signature.  Real 
name,  Chapter,  a.nd  address  of  writer  must  be  in  a sealed 
envelope  attached  to  the  essay,  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope  the  fictitious  name  only. 

3.  Essays  must  be  sent  to  Division  Historian  by  Septem- 
ber 20,  1929,  and  she  will  forward  to  Historian  General  by 
October  1. 

4.  Essays  on  all  subjects  may  be  submitted,  but  only  two 
on  each  subject  can  be  forwarded  by  Division  Historian. 

5.  Prize- winning  essays  become  the  property  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

6.  The  same  rules  apply  to  essays  submitted  by  the  C.  of 
C.,  except  that  these  essays  must  be  sent  the  Third  Vice 
President  General,  instead  of  to  Historian  General. 


A NEW  PRIZE 

To  Division  and  Chapter  Officers:  A very  attractive  prize 
offer  has  been  omitted  from  the  published  lists  for  1929, 
through  no  fault  of  the  Historian  General.  Your  attention  is, 
called  to  it  through  the  Vetran,  and  you  are  asked  to  give 
publicity  through  the  press  of  your  respective  States.  The 
offer  is  as  follows: 

The  Mclver-Rountree  Trophy. — Offered  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Roun- 
tree in  memory  of  her  father,  John  S.  Mclver,  Company  B, 
8th  Texas  Cavalry,  Terry’s  Texas  Rangers,  C.  S.  A.,  and  as 
a tribute  to  John  Asa  Rountree,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant,  Avia- 
tion, U.  S.  A.,  to  the  Chapter  which  presents  the  greatest 
number  of  Crosses  of  Military  Service. 

Faithfully  yours,  Marion  Salley. 
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Confeberateb  Southern  /Ifoemonal  association 


Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson. .. .Recording  Secretary  General 
7909  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Collier  . .Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quimby National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Little  Rock Mrs.  J.  F.  Weinmann 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green Miss  Jeane  D.  Blackburn 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina — Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina — Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Mary  Forrest  Bradley,  Editor,  2043  Cowden  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL’S  MESSAGE. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  Already  the  harbinger  of 
spring  is  here.  Wild  geese  are  flocking  northward; 
the  farmer  is  clearing  his  land  getting  ready  for 
planting  the  early  crop;  the  housewife  is  busy  with 
plans  for  her  garden  and  the  renovation  of  the  home; 
even  the  spring  hat  has  appeared ; and  while  nature  is 
putting  forth  her  evidences  in  swelling  buds  and 
spreading  her  carpet  of  green,  let  us,  too,  be  up  and 
doing  in  making  plans  for  the  year  as  how  best  to 
gain  the  interest  and  how  to  best  sustain  it  in  the 
various  lines  of  work  to  which  we  are  pledged.  Our 
earnest  consideration  is  that  we  plan  to  make  of  the 
coming  convention  one  that  will  be  outstanding  in 
its  inspirational  spirit.  Do  not  forget  your  State 
flag  nor  fail  to  try  for  the  banner  to  be  presented  to 
the  largest  delegation  from  any  one  Association. 
Make  your  plans  early  to  attend  the  reunion  and  our 
C.  S.  M.  A.  convention,  June  4-7. 

Jefferson  Davis  Day. — As  June  3,  is  the  birthday 
of  our  only  President  of  the  Confederacy,  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  thought  has  been  suggested  that  we 
make  our  C.  S.  M.  A.  convention,  which  meets  on 
Tuesday,  June  4,  a Memorial  Convention,  honoring 
and  paying  tributes  of  loving  loyalty  to  the  man  who, 
as  vicarious  sufferer  for  the  South,  stood  alone  in  the 
hours  of  his  humiliation,  never  wavering  in  his 
loyalty  to  duty,  and  bore  as  only  a hero  could  the 
cruelties  heaped  upon  him.  That  Mississippi  has 
been  able  after  this  long,  weary  waiting  to  pay  just 
tribute  to  his  memory  in  placing  his  statue  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  the  Capitol  of  the  nation  is  a source 
of  deepest  gratification  to  every  loyal  Southern 
heart,  and  our  hope  is  that  the  occasion  may  be  one 
of  magnificent  tribute,  not  only  from  his  native 
State,  but  that  from  every  Southern  State  crowds 
may  gather  to  attest  the  devotion  of  his  people. 


Apropos  to  the  Davis  celebration  comes  a sugges- 
tion found  in  a resolution  adopted  June  9,  1908,  at 
the  Birmingham  convention  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  and 
which  reads  as  follows:  “That  all  Confederate 
sympathizers  be  requested  to  wear  a rose  on  June  3 
of  each  year,  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  as  the  rose  was  his  favorite  flower.” 
It  is  most  fitting  that  at  this  time  when  the  C.  S. 
M.  A.  is  to  memorialize  and  his  native  State  to  put 
Jefferson  Davis  where  he  rightfully  belongs,  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  that  the  rose  should  everywhere  be  in 
evidence.  Take  this  matter  up  with  each  Associa- 
tion, and  let  the  rose  be  in  evidence.  Proclaim  to  the 
world  our  allegiance  to  our  President  and  to  the 
cause  for  which  he  suffered. 

The  Charlotte  Ladies’  Memorial  Association. — We 
are  very  happy  to  announce  that  an  Association  has 
been  organized  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates,  State  President  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  long  prominent  in 
patriotic  work  in  the  old  North  State.  Starting 
with  twenty-seven  members,  the  attractions  of  the 
reunion  and  our  C.  S.  M.  A.  convention,  to  which 
they  will  be  hostess,  the  enthusiasm  incident  to  such 
occasions  is  sure  to  bring  a large  membership,  and 
we  look  forward  to  a splendid  organization  which 
will  make  rapid  strides  in  the  sacred  work  to  which 
we  are  committed.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  at  the  first  meeting  held  on  January  26, 1929: 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  President;  Mrs.  Sterling  Graydon, 
Vice  President;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Mason,  Recording 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Barringer,  Treasurer; 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Fallow,  Corresponding  Secretary.  From 
this  representative  body  of  women  a great  work  may 
be  expected. 

Looking  to  the  Future. — Those  who  keep  in  close 
touch  with  Confederate  organizations  and  activities 
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stand  bewildered  at  the  rapidly  diminishing  ranks 
of  the  Heroes  in  Gray,  and  the  question  forces  itself 
upon  the  mind,  “What  is  to  become  of  the  many 
splendid  buildings  which  have  been  erected  for  the 
comfort  and  support  of  these  veterans?”  Many  of 
the  Confederate  Homes  are  already  little  more  than 
half  filled.  Some  of  the  States  have  been  generous 
enough  to  open  the  doors  already  to  the  wives  of 
Confederate  veterans,  thus  allowing  the  aged  and 
ofttimes  infirm  life  partners  to  spend  their  last  days 
together  amid  pleasant  surroundings,  where  all 
comforts  are  provided — physicians  and  nurses  in 
attendance  when  needed.  Why  not  open  every 
Home  in  the  same  kindly  way?  When  the  soldier 
was  at  the  battle  front,  it  was  the  Confederate 
wife  and  mother  who  kept  the  home  fires  burning, 
who  nursed  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  ministered 
as  only  one  can  whose  heart  interest  was  with 
the  boy’s  at  the  front.  Let  the  doors  of  every 
Confederate  Soldiers’  Home  be  opened  to  the 
women  of  the  sixties,  whose  sacrifice  and  bravery 
were  oftentimes  no  less  than  that  of  the  hero  husband. 
Let  any  widow  also  of  that  same  period  share  in  the 
benefits,  for  soon  all  will  be  gone,  and  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  find  a woman  who  faced  that  period  of 
storm  and  stress  who  is  not  needing  either  the  care 
or  the  protection  which  these  institutions  can  give. 
Let  every  Association  take  up  this  matter  seriously 
and  work  for  the  women  of  your  own  State,  that 
they  may  share  in  this  richly  deserved  protection. 
No  one  except  those  women  who  lived  and  served 
during  the  time  of  the  four  years  and  suffered  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  war  should  be  eligible. 
Will  you  not  in  planning  your  work  for  the  year 
make  this  matter  one  of  special  thought  and  effort? 

The  Atlanta  Confederate  Home. — One  of  the  beauti- 
ful buildings  of  the  South  designed  to  shelter  her 
deserving  heroes  stands  just  outside  the  city  limits 
of  Atlanta,  and  its  fast  thinning  numbers  inspired 
these  thoughts.  Gathered  there  are  more  than 
sixty  veterans  under  the  kindly  and  capable  care  of 
Maj.  W.  E.  McAllister,  himself  a Confederate 
veteran,  and  who  never  tires  of  doing  all  possible  to 
add  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  his  large  family. 
Each  year  Major  McAllister  gets  out  a souvenir 
booklet,  through  the  generous  advertisements  of 
friends,  which  has  grown  in  interesting  features 
until  the  last  one  just  issued  is  a work  of  art,  beauti- 
fully bound  in  white  vellum  paper,  with  the  three 
Confederate  flags  on  the  cover.  Pictures  of  Davis, 
Lee,  Jackson,  Gordon,  Forrest  and  many  others,  with 
lovely  views  of  the  Home,  of  the  group  of  inmates, 
and  many  prominent  women  in  Confederate  work, 
also  much  of  historical  interest,  such  as  Miss  Mildred 
Rutherford’s  article,  “Where  the  South  Leads.” 


This  has  been  a source  of  great  pleasure  to  the 
veterans. 

Convention  Plans. — Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates,  State  Presi- 
dent of  North  Carolina,  and  always  active  and  alert 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  recently 
made  a visit  to  Charlotte  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
Association  and  for  a conference  with  Mr.  Edmond 
R.  Wiles,  business  chairman  of  the  reunion,  looking 
toward  plans  for  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  convention.  Mrs. 
Yates’s  deep  interest  in  making  plans  for  our  con- 
vention insures  all  possible  being  done  to  add  to  the 
interest  and  pleasure,  and,  as  hostess  for  North 
Carolina,  she  is  exerting  every  influence  toward 
making  this  the  best  convention  yet  held. 

With  every  good  wish,  cordially  and  faithfully 
yours,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson, 

President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A. 

THE  OLD  SONGS. 

(“Jackson’s  Dirge,”  sung  to  the  air  of  “Hark,  I 
Hear  an  Angel  Sing,”  was  contributed  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Williams,  of  Broadway,  Va.,  who  writes  of  having 
sung  it  many  times.) 

Gently  resting  in  the  tomb, 

Waiting  till  the  angels  come, 

Mourned  by  every  Southern  son, 

Jackson  sleeps  at  Lexington. 

Jackson  sleeps — Virginia’s  son — 

Her  true,  her  honored,  noble  one; 

The  true,  the  good,  the  brave,  the  best, 

The  dearly  loved,  is  now  at  rest. 

Chorus. 

Mourn,  sweet  valley,  sadly  mourn ! 

Jackson  never  can  return. 

Cold  and  silent  is  his  sleep, 

Angels  o’er  him  vigils  keep. 

Dear  Virginia!  on  thy  breast 
Jackson  sleeps — our  hero  rests. 

For  other  brows  thy  laurels  twine, 

His  is  crowned  with  love  divine. 

Soft  and  sweet  his  slumbers  now, 

Heaven’s  light  is  round  his  brow; 

Free  from  sorrow,  care,  and  pain, 

We  dare  not  call  him  back  again. 

Land  of  Dixie,  sunny  land ! 

Sons  of  freedom,  happy  band ! 

Ever  let  your  motto  be, 

“Our  God,  our  land,  our  liberty!” 

Happy  when  the  war  is  done, 

We,  with  every  Southern  son, 

Shall  bless  the  right  we  have  to  claim 
All  love  to  Stonewall  Jackson’s  name. 
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Sons  of  Confederate  Deterans 


Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Commander  in  Chief,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

James  F.  Terrell,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La Inspector  in  Chief 

J.  S.  Utley,  Little  Rock,  Ark Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  George  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Surgeon  in  Chief 

W.  D.  Jackson,  Little  Rock,  Ark Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Clifton  Ratcliff,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  John  Durham  Wing,  Winter  Park,  Fla.. . .Chaplain  in  Chief 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Chairman Little  Rock,  Ark. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  G.  Lamkin Roanoke,  Va. 

Albert  C.  Anderson Ripley,  Miss. 

J.  Edward  Jones Oklahoma,  City,  Okla. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony Washington,  D.  C. 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex. 

J.  L.  Highsaw,'  Monument Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  H.  Robertson,  Memorial Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Textbook Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  W.  McDonald  Lee,  Rutherford Irvington,  Va. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Stone  Mountain Atlanta,  Ga. 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

R.  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va. Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss Army  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. Army  of  Trans-Mississipp 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

John  L.  Carter,  Little  Rock Arkansas 

David  Junius  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago. . . .Illinois 
Rufus  W.  Pearson,  1130  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.  C- 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport. 

Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo Mississippi 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  6219  Pershing,  St.  Louis Missouri 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

A.  D.  Marshall,  Pacific  Division Seattle,  Wash. 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

E.  S.  McCarver,  Orange Texas 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


REUNION  PLANS  AND  OTHER  INTERESTS. 

Funds  for  the  Reunion. 

Confederate  veterans,  sons  of  Confederate  vet- 
erans, daughters  of  Confederate  veterans,  and 
friends  of  Confederate  veterans  all  appeared  before 
the  Joint  Appropriation  Committee  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  on  February  6,  in  behalf  of  the  bill  that 
provides  for  a $50,000  appropriation  toward  the 
expense  of  the  reunion  of  Confederate  veterans  to  be 
held  in  Charlotte  next  June. 

Senator  Walter  Clark  conducted  the  case  for  the 
proponnents.  Acting  as  floor  manager,  he  intro- 
duced one  speaker  after  another,  his  stars  being 
Gen.  W.  A.  Smith,  of  Anson  County,  Commander 
North  Carolina  Veterans,  and  Capt.  S.  S.  Nash,  of 
Tarboro. 

E.  R.  Wiles,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans  and  manager  of  the  reunion 
this  year,  as  well  as  the  immediate  past  reunion  held 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  the  first  speaker  introduced 
by  Senator  Clark. 

Commander  Wiles  told  the  legislators  that  as  the 
State,  in  a letter  from  former  Governor  McLean,  had 
invited  the  veterans  to  North  Carolina  for  the  first 
time,  the  State  as  well  as  Charlotte  was  the  host. 
That  it  would  take  $82,000  to  put  on  the  reunion, 
explaining  that  the  cost  increased  as  the  veterans 
got  older  and  needed  more  care.  Moreover,  he  said, 
North  Carolina,  being  the  only  State  that  has  never 
had  the  reunion,  should  put  on  the  best. 

The  Federal  government  has  appropriated  $7,000 
toward  the  reunion  and  is  willing  to  lend  to  the  State 
$100,000  worth  of  equipment  for  the  occasion. 


Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  County  are  appropriat- 
ing $7,500  each.  Citizens  of  Charlotte,  $10,000.  All 
of  this  money  will  be  spent  before  the  State  appropri- 
ation is  touched,  and  it  will  be  spent  only  when  and 
where  needed,  any  remaining  money  to  be  returned 
to  the  treasury  along  with  an  audited  report  of  the 
money  spent. 

There  were  4,200  veterans  at  the  Little  Rock 
convention.  It  is  estimated  many  more  will  be  in 
Charlotte  on  account  of  the  location  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  There  are,  in  all,  about  26,000 
vetemas  left,  their  average  age  eighty-four,  their 
minimum  age  seventy-nine  years. 

The  following  speakers  made  the  following 
comment: 

Capt.  S.  S.  Nash:  “We  in  North  Carolina  love 
what’s  left  of  the  Confederacy.  ...  If  Walter 
Clark  was  here,  he  would  ask  you  to  do  this,  just  as 
his  son  asks  you  now.” 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith:  What  this  “Grand  Old  Man” 
said  was  drowned  out  by  the  loud  applause  that 
followed  his  introduction.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  a 
greeting,  not  a request. 

Josephus  Daniels:  “The  State  is  unwilling  to  give 
Charlotte  all  the  credit  for  this.  We  want  to  do  our 
part.” 

Congressman  elect  Charles  Jonas:  “This  is  a 
nonpartisan  proposition;  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  want  it.  . . . We  have  come  not  to  ask 

you  for  something,  but  to  thank  you  for  what  we 
know  you  are  going  to  do.” 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Simms:  “This  is  an  opportunity,  a 
privilege,  and  a duty.” 
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Paul  R.  Younce:  “The  American  Legion  wants  to 
see  North  Carolina  play  its  part,  to  pay  its  debt  to 
the  Confederacy.” 

Mayor  F.  M.  Redd,  of  Charlotte:  “We  of  North 
Carolina  invited  the  Confederate  veterans.  They 
didn’t  ask  to  come  here.” 

Henry  London:  “I’m  sure  you  are  not  going  to 
forget.” 

Maj.  W.  C.  Heath:  “Don’t  let  this  word  economy 
influence  you.  This  is  not  a matter  of  economy.” 

Others  who  were  introduced  to  the  committee,  but 
did  not  speak,  were  women  leaders  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  and  men  prominent  in  Charlotte. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Camp  No.  23. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp  at  Charlotte,  N.  C- 
has  been  reorganized.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  put  on  a strong  membership  drive.  It  is 
planned  to  increase  the  membership  to  five  hundred 
during  the  campaign  for  new  members. 

Increase  of  Confederate  Pensions. 

Commander  Wiles  has  very  favorable  news  from 
Texas,  Florida,  and  Oklahoma  relative  to  action  on 
the  part  of  these  States  to  increase  Confederate 
pensions  to  $50  a month.  This  is  work  of  a definite 
nature  that  will  be  appreciated  by  the  veterans. 

New  Camp  Organized. 

John  B.  Hood  Camp  No.  50,  of  Galveston,  Tex., 
was  organized  on  January  10, 1929.  The  officers  and 
members  are:  Commander,  James  A.  Boddeker; 
First  Lieutenant  Commander,  Carroll  E.  Murff; 
Second  Lieutenant  Commander,  B.  E.  Williams; 
Adjutant,  R.  N.  McGuire;  Treasurer,  R.  N.  Mc- 
Guire; Quartermaster,  John  W.  Campbell;  Judge 
Advocate,  George  N.  Yard;  Surgeon,  Boyd  Reading; 
Historian,  0.  E.  Kennedy;  Color  Sergeant,  Courtney 
C.  Washington;  Chaplain,  J.  I.  Toothaker.  Mem- 
bers: D.  W.  Kempner,  Ben  P.  Reading,  H.L.Ziegler, 
John  E.  Boddeker,  Gus  I.  Arnold,  A.  R.  Campbell, 
R.  Lee  Mempher,  J.  L.  Boddeker,  Dr.  J.  E.  Jones, 
W.  0.  Breedlove,  George  Sealy,  Charles  Scrimgeour, 
H.  P.  Harvey,  E.  H.  Ivey,  F.  Andler. 


How  much  of  joy,  how  much  of  pain 
May  center  in  one  crowded  hour! 

How  oft  some  sweet,  enchanting  strain 
Is  wed  with  more  than  music’s  power! 
While  yet  a single  note  doth  seem 
Insistent  with  a lifelong  dream! 

— Philip  Lindsley. 


REUNION  RATES 

The  following  transportation  arrangements  for 
the  thirty-ninth  annual  reunion,  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  June  4-7,  1929,  have 
been  completed,  and  round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold, 
on  presentation  of  certificates,  as  follows : 

From  Territory  East  of  the  Mississippi  and 
South  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  and 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

To  Confederate  veterans  and  members  of  their 
immediate  families  accompanying  them,  on  Blue 
Certificates,  one  cent  per  mile  in  each  direction. 

To  the  auxiliary  bodies — Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  Chil- 
dren of  the  Confederacy,  Sponsors,  Matrons,  Maids 
of  Honor;  and  also  to  bands  in  uniform  officially 
engaged  by  the  Reunion  Executive  Committee,  on 
Pink  Certificates,  the  fare  one  way  for  the  round  trip. 
Dates  of  sale,  May  31-June  6,  inclusive,  and  on  June 
7 for  trains  scheduled  to  reach  Charlotte  on  or 
before  noon. 

From  Territory  West  of  the  Mississippi  River 
in  Southwestern  Passenger  Association  Ter- 
ritory, and  from  Stations  in  New  Mexico. 

To  Confederate  veterans  and  members  of  their 
immediate  families  accompanying  them,  on  Blue 
Certificates,  one  fare  to  Mississippi  River  gateways, 
added  to  the  one-cent-per-mile-traveled  rate  thence 
to  Charlotte. 

To  the  auxiliary  bodies,  as  shown  above,  on  Pink 
Certificates,  the  fare  one-way  through  to  Charlotte 
for  the  round  trip. 

Dates  of  sale,  May  29- June  4,  inclusive,  from  New 
Mexico  and  El  Paso,  Tex.;  May  30-June  5,  inclusive, 
from  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  (ex- 
cept El  Paso).  May  31-June  6 from  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana. 

From  Territory  of  the  Transcontinental 
Passenger  Association  in  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  Nevada,  and  Southern  Oregon. 

To  Confederate  veterans  and  members  of  their 
immediate  families  on  Blue  Certificates,  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  auxiliary  bodies,  as  shown  above,  on 
Pink  Certificates,  the  fare  one  way  to  Charlotte  for  the 
round  trip.  Dates  of  sale,  May  25-June  2,  inclusive. 

The  final  return  limit  of  all  tickets  will  be  July  7, 
1929. 

Stop-overs  at  all  points  are  allowed  on  notice  to 
conductor  in  both  directions  within  such  limits  as  will 
allow  reaching  starting  point  on  return  by  midnight 
of  July  7.  Tickets  will  not  require  validation. 
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Side-trip  tickets  will  be  sold  from  Charlotte  to  all 
points  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  June  7 to  14,  inclusive, 
at  the  fare  one-way  to  such  points  plus  25  cents  for 
the  round  trip.  Final  return  limit  to  Charlotte  for 
the  side-trip  tickets  will  be  July  2. 

Certificates. — Blue  Certificates  will  be  distributed 
from  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Depart- 
ment, and  Division  Commanders  direct  for  use  of 
themselves  and  their  respective  staffs,  to  Brigade 
Commanders  for  their  own  use  and  of  their  staffs,  and 
also  for  placing  with  each  Camp  under  their  respec- 
tive commands  according  to  their  estimate  of  what 
will  be  necessary  to  fully  supply  them. 

Pink  Certificates  will  be  distributed  to  the  auxiliary 
bodies  by  the  Adjutant  in  Chief  of  the  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  Col.  Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Law 
Building,  Richmond,  Va.  C.  A.  DeSaussure, 
Quartermaster  General,  TJ.  C.  V ., 


THE  LIVING  DEAD. 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  3,000,000  lepers  in  the 
world?  There  are  12,000  lepers  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  alone.  The  eradication  of  that  dreadful 
disease  in  that  part  of  the  United  States’s  possessions 
is  the  thought  behind  the  movement  to  raise  the 
Leonard  Wood  Memorial  Fund,  which  is  designed  to 
carry  out  the  work  so  dear  to  the  heart  ol  the  late 
Governor  General  of  the  Philippines.  General  Wood 
had  directed  that  work  of  mercy  during  his  stay  in  the 
Philippines,  and  almost  with  his  last  breath  he  was 
exhorting  his  fellow  countrymen  to  keep  up  that 
work.  A million  dollars  has  already  been  secured, 
but  another  million  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  properly,  for  much  of  the  fund  will  have  to  be 
used  for  hospitals  and  other  buildings  wherein  the 
unfortunates  may  be  cared  for.  That  this  dreadful 
disease  is  curable  means  that  many  lives  may  be 
preserved  for  usefulness  if  taken  in  time. 

This  is  a work  which  should  interest  all  America, 
and  every  reader  of  the  Veteran  can  add  a little  to 
the  fund  which  is  designed  to  save  a fellow  country- 
man All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Gen. 
Samuel  McRoberts,  Treasurer  Leonard  Wood 
Memorial,  1 Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

After  all, 

One  country,  brethren!  We  must  rise  or  fall 
With  the  Supreme  Republic.  We  must  be 
The  makers  of  her  immortality; 

Her  freedom,  fame, 

Her  glory  or  her  shame — 

Liegemen  to  God  and  fathers  of  the  free! 

— Frank  L.  Stanton. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  page  113) 

South  Carolina. — The  newly  elected  President  of 
the  South  Carolina  Division,  Mrs.  J.  Frost  Walker,  of 
Union,  is  a woman  of  charming  personality,  poise, 
and  fine  judgment.  She  has  served  the  Division 
three  years  as  Historian  and  two  years  as  Vice 
President,  besides  having  held  other  offices. 

While  the  legislature  is  in  session,  the  Chapters 
are  interested  in  securing  an  increase  in  Confederate 
pensions,  the  fast-thinning  ranks  of  the  veterans 
reminding  us  that  they  will  soon  be  all  gone. 

Some  of  the  observances  of  Lee-Jackson  Day  in 
January  took  the  form  of  old-time  dinner  parties, 
and  the  lovely  old  costumes  with  the  wartime  music 
brought  back  the  days  of  the  sixties. 

The  John  McKellar  Reynolds  Chapter,  of  Green- 
wood, has  set  as  its  goal  the  marking  of  every 
Confederate  grave  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

The  Division  is  very  proud  of  its  sixty-five  Chap- 
ters, C.  of  C.,  which  comprises  a membership  of 
three  thousand.  The  Mother  Chapters  are  trying 
each  to  foster  a Chapter  C.  of  C.  The  E.  M.  Law 
Chapter  of  Children,  at  Rock  Hill,  at  its  New  Year 
meeting  had  over  one  hundred  children  present,  and 
over  one  hundred  certificates  were  presented.  This 
Chapter  was  presented  framed  pictures  of  Generals 
Lee  and  Jackson. 

[Miss  Zena  Payne,  Johnston,  S.  C.] 

* * * 

Texas. — The  thirty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  Texas  Division  was  held  at  Waco,  December 
4-6,  with  the  Mary  West  Chapter  as  hostess.  An 
honor  guest  of  the  convention  was  the  former  His- 
torian General,  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  State  President,  Mrs.  Forrest  H.  Farley, 
of  Austin,  presided  at  the  business  sessions,  the 
reports  on  which  showed  much  accomplished.  At 
Memorial  Hour,  tributes  were  paid  to  the  late  Gen. 
Felix  H.  Robertson,  last  of  the  Confederate  briga- 
diers, and  to  the  beloved  Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  of 
Houston,  former  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V., 
taps  being  sounded  for  each. 

On  Historical  Evening,  prizes  and  medals  were 
given  by  the  State  Historian,  Mrs.  Whit  Boyd.  The 
Texas  Division  pin  was  won  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powell  for 
her  “Memories  of  the  Old  South.”  Two  Sendee 
Crosses  were  awarded — one  to  Dr.  Z.  T.  Scott,  of 
Austin,  and  the  other  to  M.  B.  Thiel,  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Waco.  Also,  Senator  Tom 
Connelly  received  the  Cross  bestowed  by  the  general 
convention  at  Houston,  illness  having  prevented  his 
attendance  there. 

Miss  Katie  Daffan  was  elected  President  of  the 
Division.  The  next  convention  will  be  in  Tyler. 
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"If  the  cougher  in  the  4th  row  will 
come  to  the  stage  door  . . . there’s  a 
carton  of  Old  Golds  waiting  for  himl ” 


“Of  course,  I’ve  never  said  the  above!  But  how  I’ve 
been  tempted  to,  when  a heavy  bass  whoop  or  a shrill 
soprano  bark  has  drowned  out  my  best  wise-crack. 
“But  it  isn’t  good  cricket  to  publicly  embarrass  a 
cougher.  He  isn’t  barking  on  purpose.  He  needs  quiet, 
friendly  counsel.  He  should,  in  confidence,  he  told  to 
smoke  Old  Golds. 

“You’ll  enjoy  the  show  better  . . . and  so  will  I ...  if 
we  can  just  get  this  tip  over  to  him.  For,  from  my  own 
experience  with  this  smooth  and  throat-easy  cigarette, 
I don’t  believe  there’s  a cough  in  a capacity  house-ful 
of  them.” 


W.  C.  FIELDS 
Comedian  Extraordinary 
featured  in  the  newest 
edition  of  the“Vanities.” 


OLD  GOLD  Cigarettes  are  blended  from  HEART-LEAF  tobacco,  the 
finest  Nature  grows  . . . Selected  for  silkiness  and  ripeness  from  the 
heart  of  the  tobacco  plant  . . . Aged  and  mellowed  extra  long  in  a 
temperature  of  mid-July  sunshine  to  insure  that  honey-like  smoothness. 

On  Your  Radio  . . . OLD  GOLD  PAUL  WHITEMAN  HOUR  . . . Paul 
Whiteman,  King  of  Jazz,  and  his  complete  orchestra,  broadcasts  the 
OLD  GOLD  hour  every  Tuesday,  from  9 to  10  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard 
Time  over  entire  network  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


eat  a chocolate  . . . light  an  Old  Gold  . . . and  enjoy  both! 

© P.  Lorillard  Co.,  Eat.  1760 
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Dr.  John  C.  Jennings,  who  lived  in  St. 
Louis  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  was  a Southern  sym- 
pathizer, and  left  his  surgical  instru- 
ments and  medical  supplies  to  a St. 
Louis  company  of  Confederate  soldiers 
at  his  death  in  18621  or  1863.  His  wife 
continued  supplying  the  needs  of  Con- 
federates until  she  was  arrested  for 
doing  so.  A daughter  of  Dr.  Jennings  is 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Conklin,  470  Staten 
Street,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  she  is 
anxious  to  learn  of  the  company  and 
regiment  which  received  her  father’s 
bequest. 


Women  of  the  United  States  spent 
more  than  $11,000,000  in  1927  to  keep 
the  bloom  of  youth  in  their  cheeks,  and 
even  then  many  didn’t  succeed.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates 
the  total  value  of  toilet  preparations 
made  in  this  country  during  the  year 
totaled  $177,091,000. — National  Tri- 
bune. 


A free  municipal  school  of  beekeep- 
ing has  been  established  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina.  Courses  include  the 
study  of  the  bee,  care  of  hives,  and  the 
care  and  packing  of  honey  and  wax. 


At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  Sam 
Hurley  was  an  illiterate  mountaineer 
living  in  McDowell  County,  W.  Va. 
To-day  he  is  a retired  successful  busi- 
ness man  and  president  of  the  Mountain 
Industrial  Institute  at  Grundy,  Va., 
which  he  founded.  Hurley  refused  to 
stay  tied  down  in  the  mountains  and 
went  out  into  the  world  to  seek  his 
fortune.  His  search  was  successful,  and 
he  is  now  devoting  all  of  his  time  to 
helping  other  mountain  children. — Na- 
tional Tribune. 


Thirty  years  ago  John  C.  Phillips, 
working  as  a carpenter’s  helper  at  $1.75 
a day,  helped  to  erect  the  State  capitol 
of  Arizona.  This  month  he  moved  into 
the  capitol  as  the  governor  of  Arizona. 
Phillips  was  elected  last  November  over 
Gov.  George  W.  P.  Hunt,  who  had 
served  six  terms. — National  Tribune. 


William  Tyler  Page,  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  last  week 
completed  his  forty-seventh  year  as  an 
employee  of  that  body.  He  first  entered 
the  service  of  the  House  in  the  clerk’s 
office  when  he  was  13.  Mr.  Page  is 
author  of  the  “American  Creed.” 
— National  Tribune. 


Doctor:  “Something  wrong  with  the 
baby? ” 

Mother:  “Yes,  Doctor,  he  got  hold  of 
an  old  dictionary  some  way,  and  chewed 
up  two  pages  of  it.” 

Doctor:  “Did  you  give  him  an 
emetic?” 

Mother:  “Yes,  Doctor,  but  I can’t  get 
a world  out  of  him.” — Yonkers  States- 
man. 


Ben  A.  Yates,  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  wants 
a copy  of  “The  Crimes  of  the  Civil 
War,”  by  Henry  Clay  Dean.  Anyone 
having  a copy  for  sale  will  please  write 
him. 


PETTIBONE 

U.  C.  V.  Uniforms 

are  made  to  individual  measure. 
Perfect  fit  and  comfort  guaranteed. 

GET  READY  FOR  THE 
GREAT  REUNION 

Write  for  catalog,  samples,  and  prices. 

The  Pettibone  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

626  Main  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


CONFEDERATE 

HISTORY 

/✓✓ 

Look  over  this  list  and  select  what  you  need  for  your  library  now.  These 
books  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  and  prices  will  advance  according- 
ly. Only  a short  list  to  offer  this  month,  as  follows : 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government.  By  Jefferson 


Davis.  Two  vols $10  00 

Destruction  and  Reconstruction.  By  Gen.  Richard  Taylor.  4 00 

With  Sabre  and  Scalpel.  By  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth 5 00 

Dixie  After  the  War.  By  Myrta  Lockhart  Avary 5 00 

Lee  and  His  Generals.  By  William  Parker  Snow 5 00 

Women  of  the  Confederacy.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Underwood.  ...  4 50 

Memoirs  of  Col.  John  S.  Mosby 4 00 

The  South  in  American  Life  and  History.  By  Mrs.  F.  E. 

Selph 2 20 


RECOLLECTIONS ::  AND 
LETTERS  of  GEN.  R.  E.  LEE 

COMPILED  AND  EDITED  BY  HIS  SON,  CAPT.  R.  E.  LEE,  JR. 

A copy  of  the  $5.00  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  be  sent  with  a year’s 
subscription  to  the  VETERAN  for  $4.00  (if  the  subscription  is  a renewal,  it 
must  be  in  advance).  The  last  of  the  edition  is  being  sold  by  the  VETERAN. 

Send  in  your  order  at  once  and  get  this  wonderful  book  at  a wonderful  price. 

All  Books  Sent  Postpaid.  Order  from 

The  Confederate  Veteran 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
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